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A NEW SERPENT MOUND IN OHIO. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


[We herewith reproduce, with permission, from the September- 
October (1908) bi-monthly number of “The Records of the Past,” pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C., an article by the Editor of that publication, 





Pror. G. F. WricuHrT. 


George Frederick Wright, the distinguished 
traveler, scholar and author, professor of 
harmony of sciences and religion, Oberlin 
College, Ohio, and now President of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. The discovery of this new serpent 
mound, or rather the publication of the 
knowledge of its existence, is a matter 
which should be of great importance and 
intense interest not only to the Ohio stu- 
dents of archaeology but to the scholars 
in that department throughout this country 
and indeed the world. It is hoped that 
such portions of this mound as still exist 
may be preserved intact and that the land 
upon which it is located may be secured 
by the state society and that the portions 
of the serpent mutilated or nearly ob- 
literated may be restored. We are indebted 


to Dr. C. L. Metz, Madisonville, Ohio, not only for the first informa- 
tion concerning this mound, but also for much material concerning 
its original form and for the survey and drawing made by him in 1892, 
which drawing is herewith reproduced. — Editor. ] 


The Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, of which a 
full account was given in Records of the Past for April, 1906, 


Vol. XVIII — 1. 
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has long been considered one of the most remarkable and sig- 
nificant prehistoric relics of America if not.of the world. 

As was there detailed, its head was situated near the pic- 
turesque point of a rock promontory 100 feet above the valley 
of a small stream and the body stretched backwards in serpentine 
convolutions more than 1300 feet ending in a coiled tail. The 
height of the mound was from 3 to 4 feet and the width of the 
body 20 feet diminishing to 4 or 5 feet near the tail. The head 
represented an open mouth evidently intending to encompass 
something which seems to be an egg. Careful investigattion of 
the mound revealed no burials or relics of any kind, showing 
that it was purely an ideal construction of some emblematic or 
religious purpose. 

In his monumental volume on Tree and Serpent Worship, 
published in 1868, Prof. James Fergusson, one of the most emi- 
nent of the English authorities, refers to the serpent mound in 
Ohio, as having extreme significance if it indeed be a serpent, 
which he mildly doubts. The following are his remarks: “If we 
may trust the antiquaries of the United States there are great 
serpent mounds formed of earth, 1000 feet long and more, which 
would seem to prove that before the present race of Red Indians 
inhabited Ohio and Iowa, a race of Serpent Worshippers occu- 
pied their places, and they have been the ancestors of the Toltecs. 
When, however, we remember with what curious credulity Stuke- 
ley manufactured a Dracontium out of Avebury, and Bathurst 
Deane saw a serpent 7 miles long in groups of Menhirs at Car- 
nac, we must pause before we feel sure that these American 
mounds do really represent serpents at all. This point cannot 
be settled without much more accurate surveys and more cau- 
tious observers than have yet turned their attention to the subject. 

“Tf it should turn out that these are really representations 
of the great serpent, and that this worship is indigenous in the 
New World, we are thrown back on the doctrine that human 
nature is alike everywhere and that man in like circumstances 
and with like degree of civilization does always the same things 
and elaborates the same beliefs. It may be so, but F confess it 
appears to me that at present the evidence preponderates the 
other way. It should be mentioned, however, that in America 
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the snake that is worshipped is always the indigenous rattlesnake. 
Whether as separate images or as adorning the walls of the tem- 
ples of Yucatan, this characteristic seems invariable, and in so 
far would favor the local origin of the faith.’ 

A few years before (in 1862) Prof. Daniel Wilson, in his 
learned work on Prehistoric Man, remarked that the Serpent 
Mound of Adams County, Ohio; “is indeed altogether unique 
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Outline drawing by Dr. C. L. Metz of the Serpent Mound in Warren Co. 


among the ancient earthworks of the New World, and without 
parallel in the Old though it has not unnaturally furnished the 
starting point for a host of speculations relative to the serpent- 
symbols of Egypt, Assyria and Greece.’ 

But doubts concerning the reality of this serpent symbol 
(if any remained at the time) were entirely removed by Pro- 
fessor Putnam’s careful investigations in 1885, when he explored 


*J. Fergusson. Tree and Serpent Worship. p. 1. 
*D. Wilson. Prehistoric Man. Vol. I, p. 404. 
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it from head to tail and restored it to its original condition and 
presented it to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. The thousands of visitors who now make annual pil- 
grimages to the spot cannot fail to have all doubts removed and 
to go away with a profound impression of its significance and 
importance in the interpretation of human progress and thought. 
Professor Fergusson could not now write the paragraph which 
we have quoted. 

Nor could Professor Wilson any longer refer to this mound 
as “altogether unique among the ancient earthworks of the New 
World and without a parallel in the Old,” for a most remarkable 
discovery of another serpent mound, equal in dimensions, has 
recently been made in Ohio, which adds immensely to the signifi- 
cance of the previous discovery. In the mouth of two witnesses 
the facts are fully established. 

This newly discovered serpent mound is in Warren County, 
Ohio, and hence may be called the Warren County Serpent 
Mound, as the other is called the Adams County Serpent Mound. 
The mound is situated in the valley of the Little Miami river op- 
posite Stubbs Station, about half way between Morrow and 
South Lebanon adjoining the farm of the Baker family, who 
have been residents in the locality for over a hundred years. The 
valley of the Little Miami between Morrow and South Lebanon 
is pre-glacial and fully one mile in width, but like all similar 
valleys in southern Ohio, has been filled up to a great depth with 
gravel washed in by the floods of the melting ice at the close of 
the glacial period. The present stream has eroded a channel 
through this glacial gravel to a depth of about 50 feet, leaving a 
gravel terrace of about that height through a considerable dis- 
tance. The deposits, however, are not all of equal height but gen- 
erally stretch out at a somewhat lower level in beautiful fields. 
adapted for cultivation. 

The serpent is upon one of the highest portions of this ele- 
vated terrace with its head facing the river which is here flowing 
past it on the northeast. But, owing to the encroachments of the 
river on the gravel terrace, the head itself has been washed 
away and we have therefore only the neck and body of the ser- 
pent remaining for direct examination. Following this, however, 
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from the edge of the bluff it can be distinctly traced in a mound 
about 3 feet high and from 10 to 15 feet wide in a southwest 
direction bearing gradually away from the edge of the bluff for 
a distance of about 500 feet when a convolution is made toward 
the southeast for a distance of about 100 feet which returns upon 
itself and then again bends in the same direction for about the 
same distance and returns nearly to the original line, from which 
it proceeds with minor curves less distinctly visible to an indefin- 
ite distance along the slope of the hill. Now that the bushes are 
cleared away and when the grass is cut (as it was during a recent 
visit which the writer made in the company of E. O. Randall, 
Secretary of the Ohio Society, and Dr. Hough, of Lebanon), 
the outlines are perfectly distinct and no one seeing them can 
fail to recognize an artificial product like that in Adams County, 
representing a serpent in active motion. 

Perhaps, however, it is not exactly correct to speak of this 
as a recent discovery for it has been known and visited by local 
authorities for a long time and was carefully examined several 
years ago by Dr. M. C. Metz, who has so long been cooperating 
with Professor Putnam in the exploration of prehistoric burial 
places at Madisonville in the lower part of the Little Miami val- 
ley. It is said also that Dr. Scoville of Lebanon, wrote a brief 
account of it for a Cincinnati daily paper, but we have been 
unable to find a copy of this communication. Twenty years ago, 
also, Professor F. W. Putnam visited it, but owing to the growth 
of brush and vegetation was unable to determine positively that 
it was not part of an enclosure. A few years later, however, Dr. 
Metz made a careful survey of it, but has never published the 
results. Through his kindness we are permitted to give the 
essential facts and from his notes to draw the accompanying illus- 
tration. We quote the following notes made by Dr. Metz at that 
time: 

A NEW SERPENT MOUND. 


“Beginning on the south bank of the Big Run Creek, at a 
point about 35 feet above its bed, is the embankment forming 
what still remains of the head, the greater part of the head, 
however, has been destroyed by the encroachment of the stream. 
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From the head the embankment extends about direct south 65 
feet, thence south 52 degrees W. 300 feet, thence curving in 
S. W. to S. E. E. 75 feet, thence S. 88 degrees E. 186 feet, 
thence curving in a southwestern direction the curve being 85 
feet in length; thence S. 82 degrees W. 208 feet; thence curv- 
ing S. 82 degrees E..123 feet; then S. 82 degrees E. 226 feet; 
thence curving to west 150 feet, at which point the ground 
slopes rapidly to the creek bottom lands and the embankment 











ADAMS COUNTY SERPENT MOUND AND CLIFF. 


could not be further traced on account of the ground being over- 
grown with dense weeds and grass. These measurements were 
made with a tape line and pocket compass along the crest of the 
embankment, which was traced out the length of 1,369 feet. 
In the fall of the year 1892, I visited this earthwork in company 
with Mr. Harlan I. Smith, now of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and a cross section of the embank- 
ment was made. This revealed a layer of large lime and flat 
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river stones, 20 feet wide, placed on the level surface, and the 
earth embankment was built over it. The embankment was 
about 4 feet in height at this point. The greater part of this 
earthwork was in the woodland, well preserved large trees 
growing on the top and slopes of the embankment.” 

At the present time about half of the serpent is in a wooded 
pasture lot sparsely covered with large trees, but the convolu- 
tions spread out into a meadow on the other side of the fence 
which has been cultivated from time to time; notwithstanding 
the partial defacement by cultivation this portion of the serpent 
is still very clear and pronounced. The total length of the ser- 
pent, according to Dr. Metz’s measurement was fully 1,300 feet 
corresponding very closely to that of the Adams County Serpent. 

The significance of this remarkable effigy is enhanced by con- 
sidering both the general and the special location chosen for it. 
The Adams County Serpent is in the near vicinity of the re-~ 
markable cluster of mounds and earthworks in the Scioto valley 
around Chillicothe; while this is near the equally remarkable 
cluster of mounds and earthworks in the Miami valley. Fort 
Ancient is on the Little Miami river a few miles above the War- 
ren County Serpent while the celebrated Turner group of mounds 
is but a few miles below, and other mounds and earthworks 
occur at frequent intervals on the surrounding hill tops. Both 
these serpents, therefore, were located with reference to most 
important centers of prehistoric populations. 

Locally, also, the sites are equally significant. The Adams 
County Serpent, is situated where it could be looked down upon 
from surrounding heights by a vast concourse of people. This 
is still more evident in the case of the Warren County Serpent. 
The hills on both sides of the valley of the Little Miami between 
Morrow and South Lebanon, rise about 300 feet above the pres- 
ent level of the gravel terraces. If the timber were all cleared 
away the elevated terrace upon which the serpent is situated 
would be visible for miles around, indeed no more conspicuous 
situation could be imagined. It is almost like that of the center 
of the Coliseum at Rome. Moreover, it is more than probable, 
indeed almost certain, that during the occupancy of this region 
by the mound builders, the timber was cleared off from this sec- 
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tion of the valley, for the cultivation of corn was generally 
practised by the mound builders especially in the river valleys 
so favorably situated as this is, where the soil was fruitful and 
easily worked and near to abundant water. The numerous re- 
mains of earthworks in the vicinity and of implements found 
over the surface of the valley are indubitable witnesses of a 
considerable population which could have been supported only 
by the resources of agriculture. 

The significance of the existence of this second serpent 
mound of such enormous size can hardly be over estimated. Be- 
yond all question these effigies are symbolical. They are the 
embodiment of ideas which moved this prehistoric population 
to gigantic combined effort at expression. They serve closely 
to ally the mound builders of the Mississippi valley with the 
almost universal body of nations and peoples who have feared 
and propitiated or adored and worshipped the form of the ser- 
pent through all time. They at once start anew the question 
whether this reverence for the serpent has spontaneously and 
independently arisen among nations from a common impression 
made upon the senses by its appearance and behavior or whether 
serpent worship is derivative, thus indicating a common origin of 
the human race. 

Curiously enough the serpent has been about equally feared 
and adored, the symbol of the serpent has stood to represent 
both evil and good. The brazen serpent of Moses in the wilder- 
ness was a symbol of healing. The figure of the serpent was put 
to a similar use by followers of A‘sculapius the god of medi- 
cine whose statue of gold and ivory was surmounted by a head 
surrounded with rays which grasped a knotted stick with one 
hand while the other was entwined with a serpent. The national 
-emblem of China found on all their flags and appearing in in- 
numerable combinations is a dragcn of fearful mien supposed 
to be terrible to their enemies, but friendly to them. The Chinese 
dragon was supposed to dwell in spring above the clouds to give 
rain and in the autumn under the water. 

In Grecian myths one of the great tasks of Hercules was to 
vanquish the Lernean Hydra while it was represented that when 
in his cradle he strangled two serpents which Hera had sent 
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to destroy him. The serpent also was an emblem of Ceres and 
Mercury as well as Aisculapius. Apollo also is made to slay the 
Python. The serpent was introduced as an object of worship 
in Rome several centuries before the Christian era. In Egypt 
it is represented in carvings of the Predynastic age, and later 
Kneph was symbolized by a serpent on two legs or with a lion’s 
head. Typhon of Egypt was a serpent of 100 heads. One of 
the trials of the goddess Parvati was that she was compelled 
to wrestle with the serpent. In the Chaldean myths Bel was 
represented by a dragon, and in the Indian myths Krishnu’s 
greatest triumph was over a serpent. In Zoroastrian religion the 
serpent is the synonym for the spirit of evil. Among the Mohican 
Indians the rattlesnake was reverenced and called their grand- 
father. Thus among all nations the serpent seems to have 
filled the role both of a beneficent and a malevolent deity. The 
strongest phrase of condenmation which Christ could use of 
the Pharisees was to call them serpents and a brood of vipers. 

Concerning a group of figures found in Mexico among 
which serpents are represented, Baron Humboldt says: “The 
group represents the celebrated serpent-woman Chinacohuatl, 
called also Quilaztli, or Tonacacihua, ‘Woman of our flesh;’ 
she is the companion of Tonacatenetli. The Mexicans consid- 
ered her as the mother of the human race, and after the god 
of the celestial paradise, Ometenetli, she held first rank among 
the divinities of Anahual. We see her always represented with 
a great serpent. Other paintings exhibit to us a feather-headed 
snake cut in pieces by the great spirit Tezcatlipoca, or by the 
sun personified, the god Tonatiuh. These allegories remind us 
of the ancient traditions of Asia. In the woman and serpent of 
the Aztecs we think we perceive the Eve of the Shemitic na- 
tions, in the snake cut in pieces the famous serpent Raliya, or 
Kalinaga, conquered by Vishnu when he took the form. of 
Krishna. The Tonatiuh of the Mexicans appears also to be 
identical with the Krishna of the Hindus, recorded in the Bhag- 
avata-Purana, and with the Mithras of the Persians. The most 
ancient traditions of nations go back to a state of things when 
the earth, covered by bogs, was inhabited by snakes and other 
animals of gigantic bulk. The beneficent luminary, by drying 
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up the soil delivered the earth from these equatic monsters. Be- 
hind the serpent, who appears to be speaking to the goddess 
Chinacohuatl, are two naked figures; they are of different color, of - 
and seem to be in the attitude of contending with each other. 
We might be led to suppose that the two vases which we see at 
the bottom of the picture, one of which is overturned, is the 
cause of this contention. The serpent-woman was considered 
at Mexico as the mother of two twin children. These naked 
figures are, perhaps, the children of Chinacohuatl. They remind 
us of the Cain and Abel of Hebrew tradition.” 
Among the American Indians the serpent was used to insure 
good fortune in some of the games with dice sticks, and occasiun- 
ally the serpent would be painted or tattooed on the naked form 
of an athletic warrior. It is proper to recall also the proverb, 
wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove, and the fact that in 
the temptation in Eden it is represented that the attractive prop- 
osition of the serpent was that he would make our parents wise. 
But on the other hand the serpent is very generally identified 
with the evil forces of the world and is in many places in the 
Bible identified with the devil who is called that old serpent. In 
Africa and in ancient Mexico the worship of the serpent was 
associated with almost unlimited sacrifice of human iife. 
In explanation of this singular combination of supposed at- 
tributes Mr. Fergusson has well remarked that, “When it comes 
to be more closely examined, the worship of the Serpent is not 
so strange as it might at first appear. As was well remarked by 
an ancient author® ‘The serpent alone of all animals without legs 
or arms, or any of the usual appliances for locomotion, still 
moves with singular celerity,’ and he might have added — grace, 
for no one who has watched a serpent slowly progressing over 
the ground, with its head erect, and his body following apparently , 
without exertion, can fail to be struck with the peculiar beauty 
of the motion. There is no jerk, no reflex motion, as in all other 
animals, even fishes, but a continuous progression in the most 
beautiful curves. Their general form, too, is full of elegance, . 
and their colors varied and sometimes very beautiful, and their 
eyes bright and piercing. Then, too, a serpent can exist for an 





*Sanchoniathon quoting Taatus ap Eusebium, Prep. Evangel. 40. 
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indefinite time without food or apparent hunger. He period- 
ically casts his skin, and, as the ancients fabled, by that process 
renewed his youth. Add to this his longevity, which, though not 
so great as was often supposed, is still sufficient to make the 
superstitious forget how long an individual may have been rev- 
erenced in order that they may ascribe to him immortality. 
“Although, therefore, fear might seem to suffice to account 
for the prevalence of the worship, on looking closely at it we are 
struck either in the Wilderness of Sinai, the Groves of Epidau- 
rus, or in the Sarmatian huts, the Serpent is always the Agatho- 
demon, the bringer of health and good fortune. He is the 
teacher of wisdom, the oracle of future events. His worship may 
have originated in fear, but long before we become practically 
acquainted with it, it had passed to the opposite extreme among 
its votaries. Any evil that ever was spoken of the serpent, came 
from those who were outside the pale, and were trying to depre- 
ciate what they considered as an accursed superstition.’”* 
The majestic imagery of Milton represents Satan as talking 

thus with his nearest mate: 

“With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blaz’d; his other parts besides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian, or Earth-born that warr’d on Jove 


Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
_ By ancient Tarsus held.” 


This is paralleled by the following passage from Ovid: 


“Of new monsters earth created more 

Unwillingly but yet she brought to light 

Thee, Python, too, the wondering world to fright 
And the new nations with so dire a sight: 

So monstrous was his bulk, so large a space 
Did his vast body and long train embrace. 

Him Phcebus basking on a bank espied, 

And all his skill against the monster tried; 
Though every -shaft took place, he spent the store 
Of his full quiver, and ’twas long before 

The expiring serpent wallowed in his gore.” 





“Fergusson. Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 2. 
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What therefore shall we conclude is the cause of this uni- 
versal veneration of the serpent? By many it is supposed that 
the human mind is so uniform in its constitution that like causes 
will always produce like effects, and that the characteristics of 
the serpent naturally would produce upon all men similar effects 
and impel them to similar acts of reverence and worship. Upon 
this theory serpent worship is a spontaneous growth of the vari- 
ous nations who actually practice it. 

But it seems more probable that this universality is due to 
derivative origin, and this was the theory maintained by Mr. 
Fergusson but one which he appeared ready to abandon if the 
serpent mound in Adams County should indeed be proved to be 
genuine, as appears in our first quotation from his work. His 
theory was that the reverence for the serpent originated among 
what he called the Turanian races which seemed to have in- 
cluded all the Aryan and Semitic races among which serpent 
worship was much less prevalent than among the other races. 
But it would seem that the occurrence of serpent worship among 
the North American Indians would support rather than oppose 
his theory for they are closely allied in language and social 
customs to the races that Fergusson called Turanian while there 
is abundant evidence that the American Indians reached this 
continent from Asia by the way of Behring Straits and the Aleu- 
tian Islands, so that it is most natural that they should bring 
with them and perpetuate the most primitive forms of religion. 
Like the Swastika Cross*® whose occurrence in the mounds of 
Ohio points to a connection in the dim past with some of the 
ancient civilizations of the Old World. 

So the prominence given to the serpent by mound builders 
in these enormous symbolic structures points to a common origin 
with the primitive races of the Old World in prehistoric time. 
The discovery of this serpent mound in Warren County adds in 
geometrical ratio to the force of the testimony borne by the 
Adams County mound. 

*See Recorps or THE Past, The Swastika, Vol. VI (Aug.-Sept. 
1907), pp. 236-244. 


























THE MOUND BUILDERS OF CINCINNATI. 


MARIE PAULA DICKORE’, A. M,. 


History’s tales have inspired the great artist to his magnifi- 
cent pictures, the bard to lofty epics, the composer to stirring 
national hymns. Her illustrious name calls forth a brilliant ar- 
ray; nation follows upon nation— Assyrian and Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, Celt and Gaul, Teuton and Anglo- 
Saxon. We hear of primitive peoples and the highest civiliza- 
tions, of the rise and the fall of nations. History has set her 
seal upon them, upon their religions and laws; to all she has 
meted out equal justice, but to the one mighty race her adaman- 
tine pencil has denied a record. That people whose vestiges we 
trace with the greatest of interest is unknown to us and we have 
given them the name of “Mound-builders” from the works they 
erected in North America. 

In the history of our own country we see how the white 
race supplanted the Redman and cultivated his beautiful forests. 
At first they were satisfied with the fertile lands east of the 
mountains, but soon the bolder and more venturesome traversed 
the mountain barriers, penetrated the forests and returned with 
glowing accounts of the natural wealth in which the western 
valley abounded. Then, after the Revolutionary War was over 
and we breathed as a free nation, 258 officers in the Continental 
army petitioned Congress to give them land in the Ohio Valley 
north of the river in payment for their services. The petition- 
ers knew from the early trappers and traders how fertile this 
valley was, but they did not know that they were the third race 
to select the banks of the Ohio for their abode; that the Indian 
and, before them, another mighty people had built their homes 
there. The settlers chose for their metropolis the present site 
of Cincinnati, and in the hardships endured, these pioneers lost 
sight of the meaning of various embankments, encjooures and 
mounds found on the chosen location. 

13 
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We have all heard of the difficulties encountered by the 
early settlers of Cincinnati, of the laborious work performed by 
Symmes, Denman, Stites and Ludlow in laying out this city, of 
the mysterious disappearance of John Filson, and of the Indian 
attacks; but seldom do we hear of the fact that in the remote 
ages a powerful people of whom history tells us nothing, had 
chosen this beautiful valley between the Miamis for their home; 
that this vicinity was once the scene of a most destructive war- 
fare; that here the brave warriors of a great nation made a last 
heroic effort to protect and preserve the country of their birth, 
the ashes of their ancestors, and the altars of their gods. The 
evidence for this is found in the relics they have left, but as to 
their fate after they were driven out by an enemy still less known 
to us, we are left in utter darkness. We know not whence they 
came nor whither they went. 

Let us follow the Miamis and listen to the story of the great 
people who built along their shores and on their hills, so that by 
fire signals the news could be flashed by night from village to 
village and to the fort up on the Little Miami River. Let us go 
to the cemetery at Madisonville and listen to the tale unfolded 
of the great struggle that took place there, of the warriors who 
fought so valiantly but were finally forced to leave the graves 
of their forefathers and the temples of their gods so abruptly that 
even their name has disappeared with them. We know of their 
existence only by the mounds they erected and by their bones. 
No written language or hieroglyphics remain to tell us their 
thoughts or history. The rude tempests of ages have swept over 
their country, unmindful of their former power, while the dusky 
savage pursued the chase and the warpath and the white man 
built his cities, steam and electric roads, heedless of the sanc- 
tity of the ground on which they trod. 

That Cincinnati was the site of these Mound-builders is an 
undeniable fact, for before 1841 this locality showed several im- 
portant remains of this ancient people. Dr. Daniel Wilson in 
his “Pre-Historic Man,” says: “The city of Cincinnati occupies 
a remarkable site, within a fine basin of hills on the Ohio river, 
which had for its earlier occupants the remarkable people now 
referred to (Mound-builders). But the growth of the modern 
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city has swept away every vestige of their old earthworks; and 
no definite record of their details has been preserved.” 

What he means by “definite records” I do not know, for I. 
have come upon many letters, statements, and plans of these re- 
mains as they were found by the early settlers. Unfortunately, 
however, they were not as thoughtful of their successors who 
would be interested in the Mound-builders as was perhaps the 
Ohio Land Company, which provided in its constitution for 
the preservation of the ancient fortifications at Marietta, so that 
the antiquarian of today must go to such records as tell where 
these mounds, enclosures and embankments stood in old Cin- 
cinnati. The earliest printed record which we possess that gives 
an accurate account of these evidences of the Mound-builders is 
Dr. Daniel Drake’s book, “Pictures of Cincinnati.” W. R. 
Looker in a “Chronological History of Cincinnati,” 1788-1872, 
mentions the date of the appearance of Drake’s book as January 
16, 1816, though it was printed late in 1815. In this valuable 
book Dr. Drake describes four mounds of various size, three 
embankments, one excavation, and the broad ellipse which 
seemed to be the central work. Counting the two elevations 
that guarded the opening of this last, there were eleven remains 
erected by the Mound-builders on the old site of Cincinnati. 

In describing these I shall make use of first hand material, 
that is, letters written by settlers to friends, which have been 
published by various historical societies; statements made by 
some prominent citizens who were present when the mounds were 
opened; newspaper clippings; and the one great authority ac- 
knowledged by archaeologists and historians, Dr. Drake. 

The mound that stood at Third and Main streets is first 
mentioned by Colonel Winthrop Sargent, Secretary and Gov: 
ernor pro tem. of the Northwest Territory, in a letter to Dr. Ben~ 
jamin S. Barton, of Philadelphia, dated Cincinnati, September 
8, 1794. Later Dr. Barton speaks of it in a letter to the Rev. 
Joseph Priestly (both letters are given in volume 4 of the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society). Quoting 
from Colonel Sargent: “It was an extensive mound of earth, 
raised probably for the purpose of a burial-ground, upon the 
margin of the second bank of the Ohio river (suddenly rising 
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fifty feet above the first), and now elevated, in the extreme, eight 
feet from the general level of the same, with a gradual slope in 
the various directions, and a base of about one hundred and 
twenty feet by sixty. One of the main streets of the town passes 
through the western part of this grave, and in the frequent re- 
pairs of the acclivity, human bones have often been found. I 
should not omit to mention to you, that upon this mound are 
stumps of oak trees seven feet in diameter.” A great many 
articles were found in it that show remarkable skill in carving, 
shells, bits of metal, lead ore, beads, and copper articles. ‘There 
were also many human bones. These were of different sizes; 
sometimes enclosed in rude coffins of stone, but oftener lying 
blended with the earth, generally surrounded by a portion of 
ashes and charcoal. The quantity of these bones, although much 
greater than that taken from the other mounds of the town, was 
small in proportion to what was expected, — the whole tumulus 
not having contained, perhaps more than twenty or thirty skele- 
tons.” (Drake). 

The large ellipse with which the Third Street mound was 
connected was about five hundred feet distant. It extended 
from the west side of Race Street almost to Walnut; from a 
little north of Fifth to a little south of Fourth Street. It was 
about eight hundred by seven hundred feet. (Clarke — 800 by 
660! ; Whittlesey — 830 by 730°). The embankment was three 
feet high, on a base of thirty. On the east (facing Walnut) was 
an opening or gateway about ninety feet wide guarded by two 
irregular mounds; from the southern one extended a low wall or 
high road, one foot high and nine feet broad, to the mound at 
Third and Main streets. There were other segments of such 
walls of the dimensions, in different parts of the city, as if the 
whole works had been encircled by it. 

On Fifth, east of Broadway, was a circular bank, one foot 
high, fifteen broad, enclosing a space almost sixty feet in diam- 
eter. 


? Robert Clarke. Prehistoric Remains which were found on the Site 
of the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, with a Vindication of the Cincinnati 


tablet. 1876. 
?Charles Whittlesey. Description of Ancient Works in Ohio, 


(Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 3, Art. 7). 
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Between Vine and Elm streets and the Canal and Twelfth 
Street were two embankments seven hundred and sixty feet long 
and almost two feet high. They were parallel and, as Mr. Robert 
Clarke tells us, their direction, as ascertained by the compass, 
did not “vary two degrees from a true east and west line.” They 
were from forty to forty-six feet apart, and on the south was an 
opening thirty feet wide. 

On Plum street near the southwest corner of Liberty was 
an excavation. “It is not perceptibly connected with any other 
works. Its depth is about twelve feet; its diameter measuring 
from the top of the circular bank formed by throwing out the dirt, 
is nearly fifty feet.” 

One mound was near the northeast corner of Seventh and 
Mound streets of which Dr. Drake says as follows: “It is about 
nine feet high, of a circular figure and nearly flat on the top. 
This has been penetrated io the center of its base, without 
affording any thing but some fragments of human skeletons, and 
a handful of copper beads which had been strung on a cord of 
lint.” Another similar mound, only about three feet high, was 
on the east side of Central Avenue opposite Richmond. 

The largest mound stood at the intersection of Fifth and 
Mound streets. Dr. Drake says of it in 1815: “It is a regular 
ellipsis, whose diameters are to each other nearly as two is to one. 
The circumference at the base is four hundred and forty feet. 
The earth for thirty or forty yards around it is perceptibly lower 
than the other parts of the plain, and the stratum of loam is 
thinner, from which it appears to have been formed by scooping 
up the surface— which’ opinion is confirmed by its internal 
structure. It had been penetrated nearly to its center, and found 
to consist of loam gradually passing into soil, with rotten wood. 
The fruits of this examination were only a few scattering de- 
cayed human bones, a branch of deer’s horn, and a piece of 
earthen ware containing shells.” When the streets were graded 
in 1841 this mound was entirely cut away, and at this time the 
“Cincinnati Tablet” and the “Gridley Measuring Stone” were. 
found in it. I shall speak of them later in more detail. 

In a letter of Judge Jacob Burnet addressed to J. Delefield, 
dated Cincinnati, October, 1837, Mr. Burnet, a well known pio- 
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neer of this city, mentions the various mounds here and also a 
curious fact connected with his well which I have not found 
elsewhere. The letter is as follows: F 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 1837. 











“Before I close this letter, let me comply with that part of your 
request, which relates to the ancient works found at this place. You 7 
are already apprised, that when I first came here, the town had ad- 
vanced but very little from a state of nature. The surface of the site, 
on which it stands, was undisturbed, except where some rough houses, 
and humble cabins had been erected, to shelter its inhabitants. The 
works referred to, were in a perfect state of preservation, though de- 
pressed in height, by the natural causes which had operated on them for 
ages. Within the limits of the town, as originally laid out, there were 
two large circles, one near the eastern boundary and the other in a 
western direction, near the center of the plat. The former, though 
sufficiently distinct to be traced, was not as elevated, or as perfect 
as the other. It was about the same diameter, and was uniform in its 
curvity. The circle near the center, passes through the Block which 
I owned, south of Fourth and between Vine and Race streets. It was 
an exact circle, about six hundred feet in diameter. The earth which 
composed it, had been gradually washed down, till its base had spread 
about twenty-five feet, and its apex was reduced to about eight or ten 
feet above the plane of its base. On the north side, near Fifth street; 
there was an aperture, ten or twelve feet wide, and there might have 
been another, which has escaped my memory. The are within my 
enclosure, subtended by a chord of about three hundred feet, was pre- 
served with care, while it was in my possession. On that part of it, 
I am confident, there was no break or opening. These works were 
entirely on the upper level of the town plat, and did not approach the 
break of the hill, nearer than four hundred feet. About one hundred 
and fifty rods, west of the circle, last spoken of, stood a beautiful 
mound, thirty-five or forty feet high, constructed with great exactness, 
and standing on a base unusually small, compared with its height. 
When the army under the command of General Wayne, was encamped 
at this place in 1792-3, he had a sentry box on its top, which com- 
manded an entire view of the plain. In the neighborhood, of this 
structure, two or-three smaller ones were standing, which were found 
to contain human bones, as is the case with regard to most of them. Be- 
sides these, there was another of medium size, compared with the 
others, standing on the brow of the hill, about midway between the 
circles, and in advance of them, in the direction of the river, about three 
or four hundred feet. By digging down, and grading Main street, this 
structure was entirely removed many years ago. * * * * 

“You have made particular request for information, relative to 
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the stumps which were found in my well. I have seen in print, several 
exaggerated statements, professing to describe their appearance, and 
the situation in which they were found. One writer has said, that they 
had been cut, by a metallic instrument—that the marks of an axe 
were visible, and that chips, in a state of perfect preservation, were 
found on, and near them. Another has stated, that the rust of iron was 
seen on the stumps; and a third has affirmed, that an axe was found 
near them. Neither of these statements is true. The facts are simply 
these, that in sinking a well, in 1802, within the circular work above 
described, at the depth of ninety-three feet, I found two stumps, one 
about a foot, and the other eighteen inches in diameter, standing 
in the position in which they grew. Their roots were perfectly sound, 
and extended from them, horizontally, on every side. Their tops were 
so decayed aud mouldered, that no opinion could be formed, as to the 
process, by which the trunks had been severed. The surface of the earth, 
at the place where they. were found, is one hundred and twelve feet above 
the present low water mark of the Ohio river, according to the level of 
Joseph Geist, city surveyor. They could not have been brought there by 
a current of water, because of their upright position, and the regular, hori- 
zontal extension of their roots proves that they must have grown on the 
spot, where they were found. There is another fact connected with this 
matter, worthy of notice. Prior to the time of digging the well, I had 
never seen a mulberry tree, growing on, or near the premises; though 
they were found in the neighboring forests; yet, the next season, they 
sprang up wherever the excavated earth had been spread, in such 
numbers, as made it necessary to destroy them, and they continued thus 
to shoot up, for several years, though not one made its appearance, on 
any other part of the lot. This fact induced me to conclude that the 
stumps, or at least one of them was of the mulberry kind. * * * * 
It may throw some light on the subject, to state, that when the town 
was laid out, the appearance of it indicated, that the surface of the 
earth, had undergone no material change, probably in five hundred 
years; as it exhibited the remains of trees, which had matured, de- 
cayed and fallen, by the side of others still flourishing, and giving evi- 
dence, that they had been growing some centuries. The stump which 
was supposed to be mulberry must have been in the situation, in which 
it was found (ninety-three feet below the surface), for an equal period 
of time, and yet, when the earth about its roots, was spread on the 
surface, where no mulberry tree existed, young mulberries sprung up 
immediately in great numbers.” 


Of the general topography of the city in connection with the 
mounds the statement made by William Henry Harrison in an 
address before the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
1837, is very interesting: 
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“I have’ before mentioned Cincinnati as one of the positions occu- 
pied by the more civilized people. When I first saw the upper plain 
on which that city stands, it was literally covered with low lines of 
embankments. I had the honor to attend General Wayne, two years 
afterwards, in an excursion to examine them. We were employed the 
greater part of a day, in August, 1793, in doing so. The number and 
variety of figures in which these lines were drawn, was almost endless, 
and as I have said, almost covered the plain. Many so faint, indeed, 
as scarcely to be followed, and often for a considerable distance entirely 
obliterated, but by careful examination, and following the direction, 
they could be found again. Now, if these lines were ever of the height 
of the others made by the same people (and they must have been, to 
have answered any valuable purpose), or, unless their erection was 
many ages anterior to the others, there must have been some other 
cause than the attrition of the rain (for it is a dead level) to bring 
them down to their then state. That cause I take to have been con- 
tinued cultivation. And as the people who erected them, would not 
themselves destroy works which had cost them so much labor, the 
solution of the question can only be found in the long occupancy, and 
cultivation of another people, and the probability is, that that people 
were the conquerors of the original possessors.” 


Besides these letters I found in old scrapbooks, now be- 
longing to the Historical Society, several clippings from local 
newspapers which comment on the mounds and their contents 
at the time whet« they were explored. They do not, however, 
add anything to what we have noted already. 

As to the Fifth and Mound streets mound and its contents, 
I can not do better than quote from Mr. Clarke, who in 1876, 
made a thorough investigation of it and of the Cincinnati tablet 
found in it, in order to prove that the latter was not a fraud. “At 
the opening of Mound street and the alley running west from it, 
the mound was demolished. This was in November, 1841. The 
work was commenced at the top, the earth being thrown down 
until it was not more than eight or ten feet high, when it was 
dug down perpendicularly and the material carted off. Several 
skeletons, in good state of preservation, were found near the 
surface, evident depositions of the later Indians, and with them 
stone axes, arrow-heads, mica, etc. The principal grave, how- 
ever, for which the mound was commenced, was found nearly 
on a level with the original surface, and contained a much de- 
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cayed skeleton, of which a portion of the skull is still in the 
possession of Mr. Gest, who was the owner of the ground on 
which the mound stood. Under this skull was found the stone 
known as the “Cincinnati Tablet,” with two polished, pointed 
bones about seven inches long, charcoal and ashes.” 

This stone immediately excited a good deal of interest and 
attention. From the time it was found in 1841 to 1876 when 
Robert Clarke published his valuable pamphlet, this little stone 

















Cincinnati Tablet. (Obverse and Reverse.) 


was the bone of contention among scientists, some holding that 
it was genuine, others that it wes a fraud. But Mr. Clarke suc- 
cessfully proved that it was not a fraud; and we can go to the 
Art Museum (Cincinnati) to see this remarkable relic of an 
ancient race which first occupied this locality. 

It is a small, beautifully carved stone, made of a “fine- 
grained, compact sandstone, of a light brown color. It measures 
almost five inches in length, three in breadth at the ends, and two 
‘and six-tenths at the middle, and is about half an inch in thick- 
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ness. The sculptured face varies very little from a perfect plane. 
The figures are cut in low relief (the lines not being more than 
one-twentieth of an inch in depth), and occupy a rectangular 
space four inches and two-tenths long, by two and one-tenths 
wide. The sides of the stone, it will be observed, are slightly 
concave. Right lines are drawn across the face, near the ends, 
at right angles, and exterior to these are notches, twenty-five 
at one end, and twenty-four at the other. Extending diagonally 
inward are fifteen longer lines, eight at one end, and seven 
at the other. The back of the stone has three deep, longitudinal 
grooves, and several depressions, evidently caused by rubbing 
— probably produced by sharpening the instrument used in the 
sculpture.” 

In their work, “The Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,” (1848) Squier and Davis say: 

“Without discussing the ‘singular resemblance which the relic bears 
to the Egyptian cartouche, it will be sufficient to direct attention to the 
reduplication of the figures, those upon one side corresponding with 
those of the other, and the two central ones being also alike. It will 
be observed that there are but three scrolls or figures—four of one 
description and two of each of the others. Probably no serious dis- 
cussion of the question, whether or not these figures are hieroglyphical, 
is needed. They more resemble the stalk and flowers of a plant than 
any thing else in nature. What significance, if any, may attach to the 
peculiar markings or graduations at the ends, it is not undertaken to 
say. The sum of the products of the longer and shorter lines (24x 
7+ 25x8 is 368), three more than the number of days in the year; from 
which circumstance the suggestion has been advanced that the tablet 
had an astronomical origin, and constituted some sort of a calendar.’” 


The second stone found in the Fifth Street mound is men- 
tioned by J. S. Williamson in the “American Pioneer,” May, 
1843, as “a stone instrument nine inches long and three wide; 
this is about a fourth of an inch thick. These (with others de- 
scribed) were discovered by and are in the possession of Mr. 
Gridley of Longworth street.” A better description is given 
in a newspaper clipping, which gives neither author nor date: — 
“The one stone is shaped like the half of an ellipse, so cut that 
the whole of one curved end is upon each side of the diameter. 
The straight side is exactly nine inches long and the curved 
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side exactly twelve inches and the complete ellipse is the exact 
counterpart as to proportions of the mound in which it was 
found. This has led archaeologists to argue that it was an in- 
strument of measurement used in laying out the mound and by 
intent or purpose buried in it.” This view is held by J. Ralston 
Skinner,’ and he not only describes this stone as the unit of 
measure but also applies it to all the mounds possible in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Mr. Skinner was the first to bring the stone into promi- 
nence again, for from the time when Mr. Gridley, having found 
it together with other articles, upon request of Mr. S. T. Carley 
deposited them with the Western Academy of Sciences with the 
understanding that he could have them whenever he wished, 
until Mr. Skinner used it for his paper, the existence of the 
stone was forgotten. Some years after they were loaned to the 
Academy this society was merged into the Natural History So- 
ciety and these relics were transferred with the other specimens. 
In 1878 Mr. Gridley, residing in Springfield, asked for the re- 
turn of his articles. In 1883 the matter was taken up by Mr. 
Skinner to ascertain the exact circumstances relating to the find- 
ing of the peculiar stone, with the following results: It was 
found at a depth of about twenty-six feet below the top of the 
mound and near the center before the Cincinnati tablet was 
found, but within a short distance from it. 

These facts, both concerning the Gest tablet and the Grid- 
ley stone are vouched for in letters written by different citizens 
of our city. In 1876, when Mr. Clarke investigated the former, 
Mr. Erasmus Gest (who died in March, 1908), in whose pos- 
session the tablet had been ever since it was found, and Mr. 
J. L. Wayne, Jr., who found it, made statements asserting the 
truth of its discovery. S. T. Carley testifies as to Mr. Gridley’s 
honesty concerning his relics. 

In research work of any kind we are always ready to ask 
the reasons for and the purpose of whatever we are studying; 
and so it is with the mounds. A great many books have been 





5J. Ralston Skinner, “The Identification of the British Inch as the 
Unit of Measure of the Mound Builders of the Ohio Valley,”—Journal 
of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Vol. 8. 
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written on the builders of these ancient remains, their works, and 
many theories have been advanced. It is now generally accepted 
that the skeletons and articles found in the various mounds, their 
location, and delineation indicate three purposes: 

1. For defence, as is shown by works laid out in triangles, 
squares, pentagons and circles (the last were also used for vil- 
lage enclosures, as in Cincinnati). 

2. Religious; here we see many animal effigies; the well 
known Serpent Mound in Adams County, the squirrel, the opos- 
sum, birds, etc. 

3. For burial; these are either separate tumuli or groups 
as in the cemetery at Madisonville. The highest of these were 
also used for lookouts in some localities. 

That our Cincinnati mounds were of the first class, was 
shown by General William Henry Harrison in 1837: “Great as 
some of the works in the interior were, and laborious as was 
the construction, particularly those of Circleville and Newark, 
I am persuaded they were intended for military purposes. On 
the contrary, those upon the Ohio river were evidently designed 
for that purpose. The three that I have examined, those of 
Marietta, Cincinnati, and at the mouth of the Great Miami, par- 
ticularly the latter, have a military character stamped upon them 
which can not be mistaken. * * * The engineers who di- 
rected the execution of the Miami works, appear to have known 
the importance of flank defences. And if their bastions are 
not as perfect as to form, as those which are in use in modern 
engineering, their position as well as-that of the long lines of 
curtains, are precisely as they should be.” 

The mounds, embankments, and enclosures along the Ohio 
River were a unit in themselves, constituting a part of some 
greater system. The central work, 800 by 700 feet, on the upper 
plain, was large enough to be the nucleus of the village, being 
protected from the river front by its elevation and a thick screen 
of trees. Buildings, of whatever material, wood or clay, prob- 
ably stood on the embankment which was thirty feet broad. 
The Third Street tumulus, being connected with this work must 
have served as a lookout, for it commanded the mouth of the 
Licking River; the hill to the east of it (Mount Adams) over- 
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looked the approach from up the Ohio, while the hill to the 
west was. too far back from the river to command the Ohio 
as it makes the curve, so the mound at Fifth and Mound streets 
was built to be used in the signal system from the Big Miami. 

At the time when Dr. Metz made his explorations in the 
valley of the Little Miami, at Madisonville, Ohio, and Linwood, 
(Cincinnati), the evidences of a Mound-builder cemetery at 
the former village and of an ancient village at Linwood, were 
not thought of in connection with the Cincinnati mounds, but 
it is very interesting to see in just what relation they were to 
the central works. 

The evidence for this remarkably fine military and defensive 
system laid out in the valley between the two Miamis has been 
gathered at different times as each mound, embankment or en- 
closure belonging to it was discovered. General M. F. Force® 
is the first to weave the various facts gleaned from each ex- 
plorer into a whole, and I have completed his plan with notes 
from Dr. Metz and Dr. Hill, both of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History. : 

The system of the Miami Valley was planned so as to guard 
three main approaches: 1. From up the Ohio River; and in order 
to guard this they erected the great mound at the confluence of 
the Big Miami and the Ohio, another at Colerain and a third at 
Hamilton. From these points they built defensive works extend- 
ing six miles along the river, several to the north and west of 
Hamilton, connecting these with others at Dayton and Piqua. 2. 
The approach down the Ohio was guarded by mounds on the 
high hill above California, Ohio, from which the signal mounds 
on Linwood and Norwood (Ohio) Heights, respectively five 
and seven miles distant, can be clearly seen. On the Little 
Miami the villages were connected with the large mound at the 
mouth of the East Fork and with Fort Ancient (as we call the 
fine old fortification) by a line of signal mounds on prominent 
points. 3. The third approach was by the valley of the Lick- 
ing River, and this was guarded probably by a mound on the 
Kentucky bluffs of which we have no record, for it was de- 
stroyed, perhaps, by the elements before the settlement of the 


*To What Race Did the Mound-builders Belong? 1877. 
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valley. This was in communication with the two mounds in 
Cincinnati, the one on Third Street and the one on Fifth and 
Mound streets, which could also receive news from that 
at the mouth of the Great Miami. Dr. H. H. Hill showed in 
1874, that Brighton Hill (where the Cross Town incline now 
is) was used by the Mound-builders as well as by the Indians 
as a lookout station, for it commands the Millcreek Valley from 
its mouth to Glendale and from these mounds to Hamilton. 

The large mound on Norwood Heights still stands as a sen- 
tinel throughout the ages. The city has built its water tower 
near it and keeps it under strict supervision to prevent vandalism. 
From it a wide view can be had, eastwardly through a depres- 
sion in the hill at Redbank to the lookout above California; 
northwardly through Millcreek valley to Hamilton; and signals 
could be flashed by means of the Cincinnati mounds westwardly 
to the fort at the mouth of the Great Miami River. Back of this 
system at the apex, as it were, of these three lines of defence, 
stood the great fortification, Fort Ancient, on the Little Miami 
River. 

Historians, archeologists and geologists, are all deeply in- 
terested in the problem of the Mound-builders; all present 
hypotheses and endeavor to prove them. There are so many 
conflicting opinions as to who these builders of the mounds were, 
what enemy drove them out, where they came from and where 
they were driven, that it is impossible to arrive at any one con- 
clusion. There are a few facts, however, upon which most of the 
historians and archeologists agree, and these are briefly: Though 
this ancient people settled the greater part of this continent, the 
thirteen thousand mounds and enclosures in the state of Ohio 
go to show that this locality was the most densely populated. 
Professor W. K. Moorehead, formerly of the Ohio Archzologi- 
cal and Historical Society, to whom we owe so much for what 
he has done in exploring and preserving the Ohio mounds, says: 
“The center of the great Mound-builder power was in southern 
Ohio, for no where else do we find remains of such extensive 
and carefully planned works both of villages and fortifications.” 
This latter fact, together with the large burial grounds, has led 
many to believe that this ancient people made their last stand 
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against the enemy in this vicinity, and there is indeed ample 
proof to uphold this theory. The cemetery at Madisonville and 
the one near Fort Ancient show, according to Mr. Moorehead, 
that “two races fought for position and supremacy in Ohio,” 
for: 

a) Two types of crania are found at Madisonville and 
Fort Ancient. 

b) There were two modes of burial. A grave in Lin- 
wood, Cincinnati, in the squares bounded by Elmwood, Walnut, 
Oak and Maplewood Avenues, shows a curious fact. The bodies 
had been buried in two circular layers, with the heads towards an 
earthenware vase.’ 

c) Two classes of implements and pottery have been found. 

d) There were two kinds of lodge or house circles. 

There is, however, no evidence to show whether the enemy 
came from the north and drove the Mound-builders south, or 
whether they came from the south and carried them home as 
slaves. Some hold the former theory, saying that the fortifi- 
cations seem to show that the war was carried from Ohio into 
Kentucky and Tennessee, later into the Gulf states until the 
Mound-builders were submerged in the conquering race 

The Mound-builders are claimed by some scientists to have 
been contemporaneous with the Trojans considering the state of 
preservation of their skeletons. But unlike them no historian 
has recorded their name, no epic relates the exploits and 
prowess of their warriors, no marble or stone has retained their 
images. Only their mounds and a few relics have withstood the 
ages. The monuments in this vicinity do not show the ravages 
of war, but repose in the slow decay of time, gradually relapsing 
into the still mystery of bygone ages, requiring at this day 
rather the science of the geologist than the scrutiny of the anti- 
quarian to determine their monumental character. 





* There are in the Cincinnati Art Museum two stone axes and two 
round peculiar stones which were found in one of these graves in Lin- 
wood in 1896 while making excavations for the foundations of a house. 





SYMMES’ THEORY. 


JOHN WELLS PECK, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


I want, if I can, to carry you back to the day when the 
West was new, when the outposts of the nation were on the 
Mississippi; when the boundless forests were scarred but here 
and there with clearings; when Cincinnati, the thriving town 
between Third street and the river was the undoubted and un- 
rivaled Queen City of the West. Those were the days of strong 
men. The War of 1812 was just over. The pioneer, the path- 
finder, the surveyor, the Indian fighter, the Revolutionary vet- 
eran—and he of the second British war—such men as Return J. 
Meigs, Duncan McArthur, Jacob Burnet, Nathaniel Massie and 
Robert Lucas were in the high places in the hearts of the people; 
the day when education was scant and difficult, when schools 
were far apart, and colleges were just beginning to point their 
spires to the western sky. In those days religion found greater 
depth in the souls of men than the shallow soundings of today. 
New lands, new settlements, new dangers, the problems of a new 
civilization developed strong minds, created original intellects 
and imaginations not imprisoned by the four sides of a safe 
deposit box nor slipped in between the thumbed pages of a de- 
posit book. And it was in that day of strength and crudity that 
lived the man who promulgated the daring, ingenious theory of 
cosmography, which in the light of better learning we know 
as the absurd, foolish theory of “Symmes’ Hole.” 

The Theory of Concentric Spheres! We all remember the 
shaft in the park at Hamilton bearing the globe open through the 
poles, commemorating Captain John Cleves Symmes and _ his 
theory—keeping in memory a man who believed that the world 
is hollow and habitable within, and that there are great holes at 
the poles through which one may get down on to the inner side! 

Captain John Cleves Symmes, he of the theory of Eccen- 
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tric Spheres was a nephew of that other of the same name who 
was the original proprietor of all the land hereabouts. Both 
were born in the state of New Jersey but the author of our 
theory, after a common school education, joined in 1804 the 
United States Army. He served at the frontier posts, being 
gradually promoted to a first lieutenancy. He was a man of 
spirit as he proved by the code. At a garrison near Natchez an- 
other officer circulated a report that Symmes was not a gentle- 
man, for which Symmes, to demonstrate the contrary, tweaked 
his brother officer’s nose publicly on the parade ground. The 
affair came off straightway in which Symmes grievously wounded 
his opponent and himself received a wound that stiffened his 
left wrist for life. He was standing properly enough, his right 
side to his opponent, presenting the least possible mark, but 
carelessly allowing his left arm to dangle, instead of supporting 
it akimbo, hand on hip, as all authorities on duelling agree should 
be done. His opponent’s ball went slightly wild, passed sidewise 
through the seat of Symmes’ trousers and pierced the dangling 
wrist beyond. 

In the war of 1812 Symmes commanded a company with 
bravery, skill and gallantry, especially at the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane for which he was honorably mentioned. At the close of 
the war he continued in the army until about 1816 when he re- 
signed to take up life at the frontier village, at the mouth of 
the Missouri known as St. Louis. There he engaged under the 
license of the government, in supplying the frontier troops and 
in trading with the Indians. As becomes a soldier he married 
a soldier’s widow — not deterred by her six children, a flock 
that soon grew to ten. And it was while at the trading post 
in the wilderness that he first evolved, or at least, first announced 
the hypothesis of which I write. How long he had entertained 
these views, what length of time he had devoted to the study 
of the subject, what books inspired it or how or why the mind 
of the frontier soldier and trader was turned to the subject, I 
am at a loss to discover. He announced his idea in no diffident 
nor uncertain terms. Listen to this: 
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CIRCULAR. 
“Light gives light to light discover ad infinitum. 


“Sr. Louis, Missourt TERRITORY, 
NortH America, April 10, 1818. 

I declare the earth is hollow, habitable within; containing a num- 
ber of solid concentrick spheres; one within the other, and that it is 
open at the pole twelve or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in support 
of this truth, and am ready to explore the hollow if the world will 
support and aid me in the undertaking. 

Joun CLeves SyMMES oF OHIO, 
Late Captain of Infantry. 


“N. B. I have ready for the press a treatise on the principles of 
Matter, wherein I show proofs of the above proposition, account for 
various phenomina, and disclose Dr. Darwin’s ‘Golden Secret.’ 

“My terms are the patronage of this and the new world, I dedi- 
cate tomy wife and her ten children. 

“T select Dr. S. L. Mitchell, Sir H. Davy and Baron Alexander Von 
Humbolt as my protectors. I ask one hundred brave companions, well 
equipped to start from Siberia, in the fall season, with reindeer and 
sledges, on the ice of the frozen sea; I engage we find a warm and rich 
land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, if not men, on reaching 
one degree northward of latitude 82; we will return in the succeeding 
spring. } oe 


This modest document was mailed to all institutions of learn- 
ing in America and to many in Europe and generally circulated 
as well. It is to be noted that Symmes had apparently already 
worked out his theory in detail as afterwards published. His 
statement of the extent of the polar opening, his proposed point 
and season of departure, his promise to find good lands and life 
one degree north of 82°, all agree with the detail of his system 
as published later and show that he did not make his announce- 
ment first and then manufacture his argument to support it. He 
followed his-circular with several newspaper articles elaborating 
his theory. Soon afterward and during the same year he moved 
to Newport, Ky., and continued to devote himself to the preach- 
ing of his doctrine. In 1824 he moved to Hamilton. He found 
not a few believers as time went on among whom the foremost, 
he who became Symmes patron and his collaborator, was James 
McBride, of Hamilton. 
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James McBride was no ordinary man. He was highly re- 
spected and held many positions of trust in his community. He 
was one of the commissioners for the laying out of the Miami 
and Erie Canal. He had gathered together a library that was 
enormous, for the West in those days, said to have contained 
6,000 volumes. He was a member of the board of trustees of 
Miami University and years later, at the time of his death, he 
was president of the board. He had literary ability of a high 
order, as shown by his sketches of the lives of some of the 
pioneers of the locality. 

James McBride became a convert to the doctrine of Symmes 
and used his able pen in arranging and elaborating Symmes 
somewhat disorderly argument. The result was a little treatise 
on the subject from the press of Morgan, Lodge and Fisher, 
Cincinnati, 1826. 

“Symmes Theory of Concentric Spheres, demonstrating that 
the earth is hollow, habitable within and widely open about the 
poles — by A Citizen of the United States.” 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy,” quotes the title page from 
Shakespeare. 

The author undertakes to set forth the theory without assert- 
ing its truth, disclaiming scientific ability to pass upon it, inviting 
criticism, but requesting any who assert its fallacy to furnish some 
other rational and satisfactory explanation of the facts advanced. 

For an audience the author pleads that the unknown in- 
spires the known in nature; that a space of 40° of our planet is 
unknown; that formerly the ancients considered the torrid zone 


to be an impassable, uninhabited waste; that an all-wise Provi- 
dence would not have created so vast a surface to be perpetually 


clothed with mountains of ice; that Galileo’s discoveries were 
received as heresies, those of Newton as the ravings of a mad 
man. And the author wonders if we, in our own day, are not 
under something of the same influence that brought earlier 
philosophers to the torture and the prison. 

And now let us look at the theory itself. Let us view it not 
as we would the work of an erudite, trained scientist; but let 
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us remember it was the offspring of the brain of the frontier 
soldier. 

The fundamental thought or idea seems to have been that 
unformed matter in rotation tends to form itself into concentric 
spheres. It is argued that centrifugal force has a tendency to 
throw rotating matter from the axis; while gravity, on the other 
hand, has a tendency to hold the mass together. The result must 
be that the matter is projected on all sides a certain distance from 
the axis, when the projecting centrifugal force will be overcome 
by the force of gravity, and a balance established. This balance 
between centrifugal force and gravity will hold or sustain all 
parts of the revolving mass at a certain distance from the axis 
on which it revolves. Therefore a nebular mass in rotation, as 
our earth during its formation, will not assume the form of a 
solid sphere, but rather of a hollow one. That if the matter 
be thus laterally thrown from the axis it follows that the sphere 
formed must be open at the ends of the axis or poles. That, 
therefore, assuming matter to have been at one time whirling 
masses of unformed substance it must have assumed the form 
of hollow spheres open at the poles. That not only would there 
be hollow spheres open about the poles but the same principle 
would tend to create hollow spheres within hollow spheres. 

This theory Symmes applies not only to our earth but to 
the entire universe. Space is filled with microscopically invisible 
hollow spheres of aether— which by their elasticity hold: the 
planets of the universe in place. In other words we live in a 
sort of a rubber ball universe in which the elastic hollow spheres 
of aether are so pushed as by their elasticity to hold in place the 
heavenly bodies. This expansive quality in the molecules which 
constitutes the aerial fluid creates a pushing instead of a pulling 
power which is the real principle of gravity. Two years ago 
in a budget read before the Cincinnati Literary Club the author 
of a paper referred to gravity as a power of repulsion rather than 
of attraction. At that time the author of that paper did not 
know that the same idea had been put forth by Symmes nearly 
a century ago. If gravity is a force of mutual attraction, 
Symmes argues, what holds the bodies of this universe apart? 
Why do they not all in obedience to their natural tendency rush 
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together? But be gravity a theory of attraction or of repulsion, 
it matters not to Symmes’ theory of the universe. It will work 
equally well upon either hypothesis. 

The earth when revolving in a state of chaos threw off the 
heavier materials first and farthest — for with them the centri- 
fugal force would overcome gravity to the greatest extent. That 
centrifugal force will overcome gravity the author demonstrates 
by such familiar experiments as a bucket of water swung about 
in the air, or the stone thrown from the sling-shot of a boy. The 


concentric tendency of rotating matter is illustrated by water 


poured on a revolving grindstone. A cup of sand revolved, will 
shape itself into concentric rings. Steel filings on a paper drawn 
to a magnet held underneath the paper will form concentric 
circles. Meteors falling to the earth give evidence of having 
been concentric spheres. One noted by Professor Silleman of 
Yale College which fell in Connecticut in 1807, made three dis- 
tinct leaps and gave three violent reports and some of its frag- 
ments were concave. Evidently it was a triple concentric sphere, 
each bound and report indicating the bursting of one of its 
constituent globes. 

Symmes points to the fact that nature is an economist of 
matter. That she uses hollow materials where they serve her 
purpose as well as solid. Is not the stalk of the grain, the quill 
of the pinion, the bone of the animal, even each hair of the 
head, hollow? 

To those who see something of the sacrilegious in thus un- 
dermining God’s footstool, the author says: “I can not discover 
anything derogatory from His infinite power, wisdom, or divine 
economy, in the formation of a hollow world and concentric 
spheres any more than that of solid ones. I should rather be 
of the opinion that a construction of all the orbs in creation on 
a plan corresponding with Symmes’ theory, would display 
the highest possible degree of perfection, wisdom and goodness, 
the most perfect system of creative economy —and, (as Dr. 
Mitchell expresses it), a great saving of stuff.” 

The Dr. Mitchell referred to is probably the same whom 
Symmes selected as a patron, along with Davy and Von Hum- 
Vol. XVITI—3. 
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boldt; the New York scientist and miscellaneous writer of the 
first quarter of the last century, and editor of the New York 
Repository. No doubt this facetious remark is quoted from some 
article in his magazine. 

It is mteresting to know that Symmes is not the only one 
who has believed this planet a series of concentric spheres. Ed- 
mund Halley, the celebrated English astronomer of the early 
eighteenth century, averred the probability of an inner sphere. 
Leonhardt Euler, the great mathematician of Basle, who died in 
1783, accepted Halley’s theory and went further in asserting that 
the inner sphere might be luminous and thus light and warm 
the inner surface of the outer crust, and he further inferred 
that the interior might be inhabited. Whether the works of 
‘these writers came to Symmes’ knowledge before he announced 
his theory from the frontier town is not known. That they 
were known to James McBride appears in his book; but he 
was a bookworm —he had a considerable library at command 
and it is probable that Symmes first heard of Euler’s and 
Halley’s theories after McBride had become a convert to his — 
own and had delved into all the available books on the subject. 
But neither Halley nor Euler had conceived the polar openings. 
The credit for that conception is due Symmes alone. 

Now applying his theory to our own planet Symmes argued 
it to be a series of five spheres of which our crust is the out- 
ermost. The opening at the north pole is four thousand miles 
across, that at the south pole is six thousand. The outer crust 
of the earth is about a thousand miles thick giving a wide rim 
or verge some 1500 miles around. The rim or verge being so 
wide, and its curvature being gradual, would not be apparent 
to the voyager, who might pass from the outer side of the 
earth over the rim and down upon the inner side a great dis- 
tance before becoming aware of the fact at all. The polar rim 
is not cut off square at the top and bottom of the planet but 
at a slight angle to the perpendicular with our axis— about 
twelve degrees. In other words the rim is higher on one side 
than on the other. North of Lapland at about go° is the highest 
point of the northern rim, and the lowest is in Alaska. A curious 
but seemingly essential part of the theory is that the meridians 
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of latitude upon reaching the verge must wind around the rim 
converging on the highest point. The verge or rim is marked 
by certain distinguishing features. Along the verge is the re- 
gion of the highest tides, as those of Labrador, for instance. 
These are obviously caused by the simultaneous rise of the tide 
of the inner and the outer ocean, and the meeting of the two. 
The rim is also marked by a zone of ice and snow, by that im- 
possible Arctic belt beyond which men imagine all to be a frozen 
waste. Here is the zone where no vegetation but moss exists. 
Here is also to be noted a belt of volcanoes encircling the globe, 
including those of Alaska and Iceland. 

When a high northern latitude is reached the Aurora 
Borealis appears to the southward as many explorers have tes- 
tified. The voyager is then upon or within the verge. The 
compass then forsakes the star and varies so that at times the 
needle turns nearly round, for the verge is the region of mag- 
netic attraction. Each of the various spheres is inhabited both 
upon its inner and its outer side; warmed, lighted and watered. 

This is what the author argues our planet should be on the 
principles of centrifugal force and gravity (using neither his 
own or Newton’s). He then adduces his evidence to show that 
it is so. 

First he reasons by analogy to the other planets of our sys- 
tem. Saturn has his concentric rings. Does not their existence 
demonstrate the principle of concentricity in nature beyond a 
peradventtre? Mars exhibits concentric circles at the poles — 
they are alternately light and dark — unquestionably the verges 
and intervening spaces of the ccncentric spheres of that planet. 

In the horns of Venus the author has also evidence of his 
principle. While Jupiter never presents his poles to us he dis- 
plays four belts, dark and light alternately, and what can they 
be but the shadows cast on the spaces between the polar open- 
ings of each sphere and the adjoining one? 

The sun never shows his poles, but the spots on the sun 
may be accounted for by fractures of the outer crust through 
which the inner sphere shines less brilliantly. 

How else can you account for these things? On what theory 
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then is it possible to explain the horns of Venus, the belts of 
Jupiter, the circle of Mars and the rings of Saturn? 

Symmes then brings forward some curious facts in regard 
to the migration of animals—for which he refers to and 
cites the published narratives of travelers and Arctic explorers. 
These all go to prove that there is a land beyond the frozen 
Arctic belt, whither some beasts, fowls and fish go at the ap- 
proach of winter and whence they return in the spring sleek 
and fat. Whales, mackerel and herring come down from the 
north in the spring in schools at their best and fattest — but 
are never known to go north again—at least not in shoals. 
The frozen zone could not produce nor sustain them. Ob- 
viously they came over the rim from the fair country within the 
earth! _Why does the seal go north twice a year, once to pro- 
duce its young and again to complete its growth? If to the 
frozen waste, why does it come back fat? Reindeer come 
down from the north in great droves in the early spring in 
good condition. In October they recede to the northward. 
The musk oxen and the polar bear also retreat northwardly in 
winter — indeed even the northernmost Indians do not know 
the winter haunts of the latter. But in the spring they come 
south bringing their young with them. The same is true of 
the Arctic fox. 

For these facts the author is careful to cite his authorities. 
They prove to him that there must be land and food within 
the pole — better land than ours, for is not the reindeer the 
largest of deer and the polar bear the largest of bear? He 
calls to witness also the blue geese that lay and hatch beyond 
the icy barrier in a region no man knows. Witness also the 
open polar sea known to exist beyond latitude 80°. The Baffin’ 
Bay Indians discovered by Captain Ross, pointed to the north- 
ward as their home and were under the evident impression that 
the south was a region of great cold. 

One of the most ingenious arguments of the work is that 
founded upon the Magellanic clouds. They are two in num- 
ber —or perhaps one is so divided that three may fairly be 
counted. They are apparent only at night and from the South 
Atlantic, or the region of the Straits of Magellan, whence their 
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name. These are, of course, now known to be merely two 
cloud like patches of nebulous stars in the pole of the Milky 
Way. They were first scientifically studied by Sir J. F. Her- 
schel in 1834, and their nature was accordingly unknown at the 
time of Symmes’ announcement. They are, according to 
Symmes, irregular in shape, seen in the South Atlantic ocean, 
perpetually fixed, luminous because seen only at night. These 
are, he says, the reflections in the sky of New Zealand, New 
Holland and Van Dieman’s land seen across the rim! As the 
planets reflect light so do these great continental islands. They 
are located just about on the southern verge or rim. To one 
stationed in the South Atlantic at or near the Straits of Magel- 
lan looking across the verge or polar opening the reflections of 
these lands in the sky present the phenomena known as the 
Magellanic clouds. While these clouds are visible only at night 
in the South Atlantic, the sun if then shining on the great 
islands on the opposite side of the rim, and hence their reflec- 
tion in the sky. 

How can the variation of the needle be explained by 
Symmes’ theory? By it assuming the polar verge to be 
the region of attraction it is obvious that when the verge is 
reached the needle will swing. And so Parry, the explorer, 
found it to point at one place within 14° degrees of south. 

The question most asked of Symmes by his hearers was, 
no doubt, how the interior of the earth was to be provided with 
light and heat. His answer to that is most ingenious. The 
opening at the north pole is four thousand one hundred and 
fifty miles in width at an angle of 12° to the perpendicular to 
the earth’s axis. Therefore the sun’s rays would fall within 
as far as 18° on the inner surface of the high side. But when 
the sun is at the northern tropic its rays would slant 23$° more, 
or a total of 414° within. So that there would only be 26° be- 
tween that and the equator, which would not receive direct 
light. Then the twilight zone itself is 15°— which would 
bring light almost to the equator without the aid of reflection 
or refraction. The southern polar opening being much larger, 
the sun would fall within 10}° of the equator when it is at the 
tropic of Capricorn. But direct light is unnecessary for the in- 
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terior would be illuminated by a soft, brilliant light by reflec- 
tion from the concave side and the inner sphere. The interior 
light would in quality resemble moonlight, but would be equal 
to 36,000 “moon-power.” In fact the reader is rather im- 
pressed with the idea that the light on the interior must be too 
bright for comfort and that blue glasses would be an excellent 
article of commerce to take to the inner side upon the first voy- 
age. If a north window in which the sun never falls will il- 
luminate a room why not the great north and south windows 
the interior of the globe? 

Symmes was true to the consecration of his life to the 
theory announced in his first paper. He wrote, traveled, lec- 
tured, petitioned the legislature and congress for aid to demon- 
strate his ideas, and suffered poverty in its behalf. During his 
residence in Newport he devoted himself entirely to its study, 
and in 1820 made a lecture tour. He spoke in Cincinnati, Lex- 
ington, Frankfort, Hamilton, Zanesville and probably elsewhere. 
As a lecturer he was far from a success. The arrangement 
of his subject was illogical, confused, and dry, and his delivery 
was poor. However, his earnestness and the interesting novelty 
of his subject secured him attentive audiences wherever he 
spoke. 


In January, 1823, there was presented to congress by Rep- 
resentative J. T. Johnson, of Kentucky, a petition wherein the 
subscribing citizens respectfully showed that the national honor 
and public interest might be promoted by the equipping of an 
exploring expedition for the purpose of penetrating the Polar 
region, beyond the limits already known, with a view not only 
of making new discoveries in geography, natural history and 
geology, but of opening new sources of trade and commerce. 


The petitioners were further of the opinion that Captain 
John Cleves Symmes, late of the United States Army, who 
professed a new theory of the earth, which might be verified 
by a voyage to the north, would be a suitable person, with 
scientific assistants, to lead the expedition. That independently 
of the truth or error of Symmes’ theory, there appear to be 
many extraordinary circumstances or phenomena pervading the 
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Arctic and Antarctic regions that indicate something beyond 
the polar circles worthy of research. 

Mr. Johnson moved to refer the memorial to the committee 
on foreign relations, while Mr. Farelly, of Pennsylvania, moved 
to lay on the table. Mr. Johnson hoped it would not be laid 
on the table as it had many respectable signatures, and some- 
thing useful might come of it, and the motion to lay on the table 
was lost. A Mr. Arden suggested a reference to the com- 
mittee on commerce, the object of the memorialists being to 
establish a commerce with the interior inhabitants. The mo- 
tion to refer was lost on a roll call and there the matter ended. 

Other petitions from various parts of the country to the 
same end were presented at the same session. In February one 
was offered by sundry inhabitants of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, showing that there were Symmesites there, although I do 
not find that Symmes ever lectured in the South. Another 
memorial came from Greenville, Ohio, and still another was 
presented by a Mr. Brown from Huntington, Pa., and later 
Mr. Ross, of Ohio, offered three more. All however were 
consigned to lie upon that repository of the unburied dead, the 
table. Benjamin Ruggles, senator from Ohio, also presented 
a petition to the upper branch of Congress at the same session 
with the same disheartening result. 

There were evidently many scattered about the country, 
who believed in Symmes, and many more who, while uncon- 
vinced, were sufficiently well inclined to wish to see the idea 
put to the practical test. In 1824 a benefit for the expedition 
was given at the Cincinnati Theatre. An original poem by 
Moses Brooks was part of the programme. It was recited by 
Mr. Collins, and ended with the inspiring lines: 


“Has not Columbia one aspiring son 

By whom the unfading laurel may be won? 

_ Yes! History’s pen may yet inscribe the name 
Of Symmes to grace her future roll of fame.” 


But the one aspiring son with the money to finance the 
project did not step forward. 
The succeeding year Symmes, according to McBride, made 
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application to the Russian government to accompany a polar 
expedition about to start under Count Romanzoff. He received 
the permission, but for want of money was compelled to stay 
at home at last. During the college year 1826-27 he delivered 
a series of lectures at Union College to the faculty and students. 
Deep interest was taken in the subject by some, at least, of 
the students. One of these students was a gentleman named 
Clark, who, in 1873, in an article published in the Atlantic 
Monthly of April of that year, was able to reconstruct and set 
forth Symmes’ theory in considerable detail, entirely from the 
notes he had taken in the lecture room at college, forty-five 
years before. What impression he had carried may be inferred 
from the closing paragraph of his article as follows: 

“Time, the great revealer of secrets, will soon determine 
whether this startling theory is true, in whole or in part, and 
whether its author was a visionary enthusiast or a profound 
philosopher whose name will be honored among men, like that 
of Franklin or Newton, as a benefactor of his race, and an 
honor to the country which gave him birth.” 

During the year after that spent at Union College Symmes, 
in company with one J. N. Reynolds, a graduate of Ohio Uni- 
versity, started on a lecture tour. Symmes went on to Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Maine and into Canada, but Rey- 
nolds left him early in the journey. Concerning this Reynolds, 
Howe is responsible for a most remarkable biography. He quotes 
from the “History of Clinton County,” a work which I have 
been un&ble to find. He states that Jeremiah N. Reynolds 
traveled and lectured with Symmes until the latter took sick and 
died (which we know is not correct), and that Reynolds per- 
severed, lectured in the east to full houses at fifty cents admis- 
sion, made money, with which, and the backing of Messrs, Rush 
and Southard of John Quincy Adams’ Cabinet, fitted out a na- 
tional ship, to sail to the south pole to test the theory. But the 
government support was withdrawn by Andrew Jackson when 
he came into office. That then a Dr. Watson of New York took 
the matter up and furnished money. A vessel, the “Annawan,” 
N. B. Palmer captain, sailed from New York October, 1829, for 
the southern polar opening—that they reached land at high 
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south latitude (82°), and tried landing in long boats; got lost; 
nearly starved; killed a sea lion weighing 1700 pounds and were 
saved; found their vessel and started for home. That the sea- 
men mutinied off the coast of Chili; marooned Reynolds and 
Watson, and put to sea as a pirate ship. The account there 
goes on to say that Reynolds traveled on foot, fell in with tne 
unconquerable Araucanian Indians, became a leader of these 
Ancient enemies of the Incas, led them in an Indian war, was 
wounded, but finally reached Valparaiso, when he shipped 
aboard the U. S. frigate Potomac, as secretary to the captain, after 
which he returned to New York, studied and practiced law with 
success, organized a Mexican mining company, became rich and 
died in 1858 at fifty-nine years of age. 

Howe goes on to add a description of this most remarkable 
man from personal recollection. He describes him as a short, 
stout, broad faced man, a Henry Clay Whig, a monotonous 
speaker in favor of protection with a sad delivery, as though 
he had something heavy upon his heart, which won the sym- 
pathy of his hearers. How much of truth and how much of 
pure fiction there is in this romance of Reynold’s voyage is dif- 
ficult to determine. 

That a J. N. Reynolds and a Watson went on an exploring 
expedition in a vessel called the Annawan in 1829 is undoubtedly 
true. But whether that was the same Jeremiah N. Reynolds 
who lectured with Symmes is most doubtful. In Balch’s An- 
tartica it is said that Captain N. B. Palmer certainly made some 
unrecorded voyages to the south polar zone and that in 1829-30 
he and Captain B. Pendleton, commanding the “Seraph” and 
the “Annawan” made a cruise north and west of Palmer’s Land, 
and that some scientists went on the expedition among whom 
were Messrs. John N. Reynolds and Watson. The voyager was 
undoubtedly the same who made the journey round the world 
in the U. S: Frigate “Potomac” in 1831-4, but his name was 
John and not Jeremiah. He wrote a book describing the journey 
round the world published in New York in 1835 —and none of 
Howe’s startling facts appear in it. The joining of the vessel 
at Valparaiso could not have been upon that voyage at least. 

It seems to me probable that the sending out of the pri- 
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vate south polar exploring expedition of the “Seraph and An- 
nawan” was for the purpose of testing Symmes’ theory — 
either incidentally or primarily. This I infer from the time 
when the voyage was made, just after the Symmes agitation, 
and from the great probability of some foundation in fact for 
Howe's quoted statement. But there is nothing that I can find 
to prove the connection. This voyage of the Seraph and An- 
nawan is mentioned in one or two other books on south polar 
exploration, but without comment. In Mills’ Siege of the South 
Pole it is spoken of as the “infant expedition.” The author 
states that John N. Reynolds had urged a survey of the south 
and that Congress considered the matter in 1828, and that the 
secretary of the navy (then Samuel L. Southard) appointed 
the Peacock to go. This was probably the expedition stopped 
in 1829’by Andrew Jackson, according to Howe’s narration. 
However, in “Fanning’s Voyages” will be found the master’s 
report to Edmund Fanning, agent for the expedition. 

The two brigs left New York October, 1829, went south, 
January, 1830, “for the discovery of lands to the westward of 
Palmer’s land and search for land said-to have been seen by 
Captains May and Gardner.” That is all that is authentically 
revealed as to the purpose of the voyage of the Annawan and 
Seraph. What else the promoters had in mind is conjectural. 
However, the voyagers saw no land. They did not kill the sea 
lion. The crews were attacked by scurvy and it was consid- 
ered best to bear up to Chili. Valparaiso was reached in May 
and part of the crew, who had been insubordinate, were de- 
livered to the U. S. Consul there. The vessels then ran to 
Araucania for furs where they landed Reynolds and Watson 
of the scientific corps. Reynolds and Watson were friendly 
with the natives and later rejoined the vessels. Thus the meet- 
ing, marooning and pirate ship stories must be dismissed. What- 
ever may have been the purpose of this exploration certainly 
no other was ever made to find Symmes” Cavity. After his 
lecture tour in the east and Canada, Symmes health broke down 
and he went to his old home in New Jersey to die in May, 1829. 
And so ends the story of the bold, ingenious theory of a brave 
and persistent frontier soldier. 





EARLY DAYS IN OHIO. 


FROM LETTERS AND DIARIES OF DR. I. A. LAPHAM. 


Increase Allen Lapham, at the time of his death regarded as the 
most distinguished scholar of his state, Wisconsin, was for many years 
a citizen and state official of Ohio. He was born in Palmyra, N. Y., in 
1811, and while as a boy laborer, working on the construction of the 
Erie Canal, became interested in the study of nature and her various 
phases. The subsequent results of his studies were embodied in forty- 
five different volumes and large and valuable collections. Mr. Lapham 
was a striking example of the self-educated man. His schooling was 
only that of the common rudimentary character. He did not have to 
learn, he intuitively knew. At sixteen years of age he wrote his first 
scientific paper, illustrated by original plans, geological sections, and a 
map published in the American Journal of Science. This production was 
highly commended by Prof. Silliman. Before he: was of age, Mr. Lap- 
ham moved to Portsmouth, Ohio, where he resided several years, and 
during which residence, at the age of twenty-two he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Canal Commissioners and became an active 
member of the-Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 

In 1836, the young man settled in Milwaukee, then a village in 
the Territory of Michigan, with but twelve hundred inhabitants. Here 
he entered upon a career of great mental activity, in the fields of geology, 
geography, topography, mineralogy, botany, agriculture, education and 
archaeology. 'He held many territorial and state offices. As a scientist, 
he was, perhaps, better known abroad than at home; at one time it was 
said Milwaukee was best known in Europe as the home of Dr. I. A. 
Lapham. In many of the subjects to which he gave his attention he 
became a national authority. He was one of the founders of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Science, of the American Ethnological Society and 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, of which for many years 
he was president. He was a member of the leading scientific societies of 
this country and Europe. For several years he was employed in the 
study of the prehistoric earthworks of Wisconsin and was the first to 
notice that the mounds of aboriginal people in that state were, as he 
wrote, “gigantic basso-relievos of men, beasts, birds and reptiles, all 
wrought with persevering labor on the surface of the soil.’ Knowing 
that they would be obliterated in the progress of settlement and cultiva- 
tion, he ‘made a systematic and thorough survey of these memorials of 
a prehistoric race, the results being published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in a quarto volume, with plates and wood engravings from drawings. 
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made by himself. This work is now one of the standard authorities on 
the Mound Builders. Had Dr. Lapham done nothing more, it would 
have made his fame secure. 

Dr. Lapham died on the 14th of September, 1875. He had just 
completed a paper on “Oconomowoc, and other small lakes lakes of Wis- 
consin, considered in reference to their capacity for fish production.” 
This last work of his life, was done for the benefit of the public, though 
really for friendship, as the paper was prepared for the personal in- 
formation of Dr. Hoy. When it was finished he rowed out on the lake 
for a brief rest, which proved a long one, for his lifeless body was found 
a few hours afterward in his boat.—Editor. 


Canals were at one time the main thoroughfares and the 
building of one was an undertaking as important as the building 
of any railroad today. 

One of the principal canals terminated on the Ohio River 
at Portsmouth, it connected a number of important towns, Chilli- 

cothe, Circleville, Columbus, Lancas- 
ter, Newark, Dresden, Zanesville and 
others, 

A map, published during the year 
1833, shows the southern terminus of 
this canal with its locks and bridges. 
The map also shows a plat of Ports- 
mouth with only Market and Water 
streets named. An old_ burying 
ground, some prehistoric earthworks 
and Indian mounds are shown along 
a road running to the northeast, 
marked “Old Road to Chillicothe.” 

I. A. Lapa. A profile on the lower margin gives 

much interesting information, the 
highest flood ever known, high and low water in the Ohio and 
Scioto rivers and the bed of the two rivers. 

The arrival, departure, numbers and cargoes of the river 
steamers is noted as well as the number of furnaces and forges 
in operation within thirty miles of the mouth of the canal and 
their capacity. The great benefit the canal has been at Ports- 
mouth is told and much more information of various kinds 
given, on this old map. 
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This Ohio canal was constructed under the supervision of 
Micajah T. Williams of Cincinnati with Francis Cleveland resi- 
dent engineer at Portsmouth and I. A. Lapham assistant. 

Letters and diaries written by the assistant engineer have: 
been preserved and give interesting glimpses of the cities and 
towns in the olden time. 

January Ist, 1831, it is stated “The first number of the 
Portsmouth Courier appeared today.” 

February roth. — “About six inches of snow fell last night.” 

The Courier of Feb. 4th contained a short article of mine 
on silk culture and a story, “The Exile,” by Miss Elizabeth 
Dupee, for which I gave her the subject.” 

Feb. 22d.— “Washington Ball at McCoy’s.” 

Jan. 9, 1832.—“‘A meeting held to organize a Lyceum. About 
thirty members. Ten or twelve will deliver lectures. I am to 
lecture on botany.” 

Feb. 12. — Ohio river 65 feet deep, still rising, still raining. 

Feb. 14.— River higher than ever before known. Several 
frame houses floated down. Many small houses and stables 
upset. 

Feb. 15.— Went to a party in a skiff. Fell overboard, skiff 
struck a post under water. Water in most of the houses. One 
to one and a half feet deep in the tavern. Six or eight feet 
deep on Front street. Ten feet higher than the flood of 1828. 

March 7.— Twenty-one years old today! 

Lapham’s work at Portsmouth lasted a little more than three- 
years, closing the 15th of March, 1833. 

He left Portsmouth for Cincinnati on the Atlanta. This 
steamboat not only carried passengers and freight but towed 
the flat boats loaded with stone for locks at Cincinnati. 

On the 29th of April Lapham left Cincinnati for Columbus, 
having received the appointment of Secretary to the Board of 
Canal Commissioners. The salary was only $400.00, but he ac- 
cepted the position with the understanding that all his time 
‘should not be taken. This route was by steamboat to Ports- 
mouth thence by stage to Columbus. He began his new duties. 
on the 4th of May, 1833, boarding at Noble’s National Hotel. 

On the sixth he wrote to his brother: “You have heard 
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without doubt the circumstances of the accident to the Guyan- 
dotte, which ran foul of a snag and sank the day I left you. 
It will only be necessary, therefore, to observe that I was not 
scared out of more than one year’s growth! My baggage was 
not wet [except the box of minerals], it having been deposited 
in the ‘Social Hall,’ which is on the second deck. By climbing 
one of the posts, I succeeded in keeping above water myself. We 
remained on board until the steamboat ‘Rambler’ took us off 
the wreck and landed us in Portsmouth. 

“Columbus appears to be very pleasant, it is improving rap- 
idly, much business is being done. I think I shall like it very 
much. I have ascertained that I can get good board for $1.75 
per week, which will be $39 per year less than I paid at Ports- 
mouth. May 29th Lapham was boarding with Mr. Medberry, 
the penitentiary engineer, and had arranged with the state treas- 
urer, Henry Brown, to sleep in his office and guard the public 
funds and do some work for him for $100.00 per year.”’ 

In a letter of June 25th, 1833, he tells his brother of his 
new arrangements and the precaution taken to guard the treas- 
ures of the state. “I am writing on a small desk in a little office 
whose door, window, and shutters are faced with thick sheet 
iron. I have locked, barred and bolted the whole and therefore 
think myself secure. At the head o! my bed is a loaded pistol 
ready for use in case of necessity. The treasurer’s office is in 
the same building with the canal commissioner’s office. 

“Perhaps, as I am in a new business it will interest you to 
give an account of the manner in which I spend my time. First, 
then, four o’clock a. m. fast asleep, secured as aforesaid. Five 
o’clock I get up, wash my face and hands and prepare for 
breakfast; I open the doors and windows to admit some light 
into my dungeon and I immediately discover the wisdom of 
Providence in creating twilight for, when I first open the door 
the sudden glare of light is quite painful to my eyes. At half 
past five I take my breakfast, but, in order to do so, I must 
walk up High street to the National Road, down that, towards 
the bridge, one square to Front street, up that street three 
squares to Mr. Medberry’s, in all about one-third of a mile. 
There I meet mine host and landlady and, also, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Mills. You will observe there is no danger of my getting the 
gout while I have to go so far for my meals,” 

On July 14th the entry in the diary is the simple announce- 
ment of “a death from cholera.” July 23d. ‘Two fatal cases 
of cholera at our house.” A letter of July 26th gives some 
idea of the panic caused by that dreadful disease. 

Tuesday morning, the 23d, I met all the family at break- 
fast, as usual, all well. Tuesday evening went to tea and found 
both Mrs. Mills and Mrs. West dead with the cholera. Since 
then there have been three or four deaths a day and cases un- 
numbered. 

I have not yet been able to drive away that dread and 
fear, which you may readily suppose got fast hold of me. I 
awake every morning after an unquiet, dreamy sleep and am 
perfectly astonished to find myself alive and free from the 
cholera. Then the idea of being in a strange place, where it is 
probable (from the panic which universally prevails) that I 
should receive but scant attention if I should be attacked does 
not tend to compose my mind. Also the idea that I am every 
night locked up where no one could get to me even were they 
so disposed does not help the matter. 

For these reasons I have determined to make my intended 
visit home at this time and the stage which brings this to you, 
will also convey me as far as Springfield. 

Some of the people are “panic-struck,” refusing to go into 
a house where there has been a death or admit into their own 
houses any one who has taken care of the sick. Some of our 
family went into a neighbor’s house and every one left the room 
asking them to leave the house. 

The next letter, dated August 15th, gives some account of 
the trip to West Liberty, the home of his parents. 

If you received my last letter you are aware that I have 
been home. On Saturday, July 27th, at four o’clock in the 
morning, I left here in the stage for Springfield and arrived 
without the least accident, at half past eleven. About a dozen 
gentlemen from the Springs [I need not describe the animal to 
you] dined with us. They gave me a good idea of society at 
Yellow Springs, so good, indeed, that I abandoned entirely the 
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intention I had of going down there the next day. This deter- 
mination was confirmed when I found a spring of, chalybeate 
water at Springfield, exactly like that of the celebrated watering 
place. 

The cholera is quite bad with us now. Mr. Horton How- 
ard, his daughter and two of his grand-children [H. D. Little’s 


children] have fallen victims to it. 


t. 6, 1833. 
DEAR BROTHER: Co_umsus, Oct. 6, 1 


Madison county is among the largest and most wealthy in the state, 
but there is no printing office in it, consequently it will be an excellent 
opening for Brother Pazzi. He has just returned from there and is 
convinced from his own observations that he can make enough in one 
year to pay for an office there. He wishes to get established in time 
to secure the public printing which is to be done this month and will be 
worth $100.00 to him. 


A later letter shows this project was carried out. 


“Tt was not without a good deal of hesitation and many previous 
inquiries that we concluded to embark in the enterprise of establishing 
a paper in London, Madison County, and we are happy to hear that it 
meets your approval. We intend to take’ father by surprise by sending 
him the first number of the Madison Patriot. Pazzi wishes you to send 
him an article for his paper occasionally.” 


To I. A. Lapham. Lonpon, Onto, 17th November, 1833. 


Dear BrotHer: Yours of the 10th by mail received yesterday. 
Six days from Columbus is rather rascally but we can’t help it. 

I am in want of an article which will explain the use and advantage 
to be derived from a Lyceum. 

I have prepared an article myself but have so little knowledge on 
the subject that I am in fear of committing a blunder at which my con- 
temporaries would laugh. You have had some experience and can no 
doubt write so as to be understood. 

Yours with esteem, 
Pazzi LAPHAM. 


CANAL COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
CoLumsBus, SuNDAY, Jan. 19, 1834. 


Dear BrorHer: It is a busy time here now. My principal duties are 
recording the proceedings of the board copying their reports and assist- 
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ing in settling with the county treasurers, who bring in their collections 
to the state treasury in January of each year. 

I have become a member of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio and have been appointed a cabinet officer; [not a ‘kitchen 
cabinet’* ] 

The members of the society are to send me their collections of 
minerals, rocks, etc., and they are to be arranged in this office, for the 
present. 

A bill has been reported to the legislature re-organizing the board 
of canal commissioners and making them, agreeably to a suggestion of 
the governor a “Board of Public Works.” 

What think you of Pazzi’s paper? I am of the opinion he is con- 
ducting it very well indeed. 

He says the people of Madison county are mostly of the party called 
“Van Buren” and, from what he said, I fear he may be induced to take 
sides with that party. Now I can conceive of no greater calamity which 
could befall his establishment than this. You know it would be against 
his honest convictions and, I think, if he can not sustain his paper there 
without joining a party that puts self-interest above the interest of the 
country, he had better, by all means, abandon the project entirely. 

The editor of the Ohio State Journal has made him an offer which 
I shall move he accepts in preference to being a Jackson-Van Buren-office- 
hunting-editor. 

His only motive for joining that party would be self-interest of 
course, and for a man to be compelled to speak and write things which 
he does not believe to be for the best interest of the country would de- 
stroy all honorable, even honest sentiment which he may. have before 
entertained. 

On the 18th of May, Lapham wrote to his brother, “our 
town has become a city and the new city council unanimously 
appointed me city surveyor.” 

And January 30th, 1835 he wrote asking his brother to 
exert his “imagination a little and see me in the canal commis- 
sioner’s office sitting at a small desk appropriated to the use 
of the secretary of the board, placed at a point south, forty de- 
grees west, distance six feet from the center of the fireplace, 
directly before me you may imagine you see a large case of 
drawers, and shelves, closed with glass doors endorsed ‘Cabinet 


of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio,’ containing 


*Francis P. Blair and° Amos Kendall were so called by the Whig 
party. They were Jackson’s advisers and would go in the back door to 
see him. See Wheeler’s Noted Names of Fiction. 
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petrified ‘rams’ horns’ and ‘calves’ horns’? honeycomb and many 
other curious stones, minerals, rocks, shells of all kinds, ores, 
dried plants, bugs, butterflies, etc., etc. Imagine further that 
you see Mr. Byron Kilbourn standing at a high desk writing a 
long report, relating to the books, accounts and vouchers of the 
auditor and the treasurer of the state, for the last three years; 
observe the dark frown on his face and you will be able to antici- 
pate something of the nature of his composition; perhaps it 
relates to some wolf scalp vouchers which are missing; or, per- 
haps to the $10,000 of 3 per cent money drawn from the United 
States Treasury, without authority and paid into the state 
treasury when it suited the convenience of the one who drew it; 
or, perhaps it may relate to the. $504.00 paid to a certain printer 
for work which could have been done by others for half that sum. 


“At any rate, Mr. Kilbourn is writing at the high desk. Ex- 
ert your imagination further and see on my left Col. Jones 
reading a newspaper or writing a letter and Mr. Forrer writing 
a letter to the honorable committee on canals. Mr. R. writing 
a chapter on the effects of the July rains and floods for the 
annual report and Judge Tappan studying some abstract ques- 
tion of law or politics or, possibly reading ‘The Globe’. If he 
opens his mouth it will be the wish, perhaps that Judge McLain 
would resign his present office and become candidate for the 
presidency of the United States and promise to vote for him. 
Imagine all this, I say, and further that the fire is so hot as to 
render my back uncomfortable, while the air which enters 
through the crack of the windows and partitions renders me 
uncomfortably cold, and you will perhaps have no difficulty 
in imagining the reason why I wrote 1834 for 1835 in my last 
letter.” 

Again on the 8th of March Lapham wrote to his brother in 
regard to public matters; he said in part: “The legislature has 
ordered surveys of turnpike roads from Cincinnati to Ports- 
mouth ; from the Miami canal through Greenville in Darke county 
to Richmond, Indiana; from Mad river, near Liberty to the Mi- 
ami canal, and from Columbus through the Scioto and King’s 
Creek valleys to Mad river, besides many others ‘too numerous to 
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_ mention’. It has also ordered an examination into the whole 
business and conduct of the canal commissioners and the com- 
missioners of the canal fund.” 

Cotumsus, O., July 7, 1835. 

Dear BrotHer: I wish you would have the goodness to examine 
some of the wooden conduits in Cincinnati, especially the manner in 
which the logs are joined together and send me a plan of the same in 
your next letter. The usual manner of running one log into the other 
is, in my judgment, very objectionable and, as I understand that at 
Cincinnati they do the business differently, I should like to know 
something more definite about their plan. 

I have to superintend the laying of about a mile of such logs 
for the city of Columbus and also the putting in of five cisterns large 
enough to hold six thousand gallons each, in consequence of an appoint- 
ment I received a few weeks since as street commissioner and city fire 
engineer.” Your brother, 

I. A. LapHam. 


Evidently a request was made for information in regard 
to the work of the Legislature of Ohio — for on the twelfth day 
of the new year, 1836, Lapham wrote: “I must beg to be excused 
from answering your query ‘what are the legislators doing?’ 
You are no doubt aware that you include one hundred and eight 
persons in this question and to describe with accuracy what each 
one is doing would be a truly Herculean task. 

A bill has been reported, and has made some progress to- 
wards becoming a law, authorizing the extension of the Miami 
canal and, if the bill does pass the Mad river feeder will be made 
and, if in the opinion of the Board of Canal Commissioners it is 
expedient, the said feeder will be made navigable. 

As to the probability of the reorganization of the Board of 
Cana! Commissioners, all is uncertain, it is a difficult question. 

There is a great probability that the present legislature will 
authorize the borrowing of money to complete the Miami canal. 
The idea suggested by Mr. Forrer that it can be done without 
creating any additional tax on the ‘dear people,’ appears to take 
very well with the Democrats. 

Your allusion to my being at the head of navigation must 
have reference to the present state of our roads and the num- 
erous conventions being held in this city at present, for, the 
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depth of the mud is such that traveling through it may well be 
compared to a species of navigation and, I know no other reason 
why Columbus should be considered the head of this kind of 
navigation, than the fact that delegates to the conventions are 
all traveling to this point. 

The great Democratic convention [which was compared to 
a meeting of the people rather than of representatives], ad- 
journed on Saturday. ‘Today we have a Temperance convention 
and tomorrow a “Convention of Professional Teachers.” 

I have been endeavoring to induce the legislature to comply 
with the suggestion in- the governor’s message, in relation to a 
geological survey of the state and have written the greater part 
of a report which was submitted to the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Creed, also an essay which is appended to it. 

I wish you would be so kind as to draw a small plan of 
the new fangled wooden aqueduct over Mill creek about which 
Mr. Forrer brags so much in the canal report this year.” 

That Lapham was able to report some of the doings of the 
legislators is proved by a letter dated February 18th, 1836, ad- 
dressed to his brother who was, at that time, superintending en- 
gineer of the Miami canal. He says, in part: “In compliance 
with your request of the 8th of January in regard to the doings 
of the legislators in relation to the organization of a new (Jack- 
son) board of public works; the extension of the Miami canal 
north of Dayton and authorizing the construction of the Mad 
river feeder, I have the honor to submit the following report: 

“So far as the Honorable, the House of Representatives is 
concerned, these matters have all been acted upon and passed; 
the more tardy senators have laid them on the table for further 
consideration. The House has now before it divers and sundry 
other matters of vital importance to the credit and interest of 
the state, such as a bill to repeal the charter of a Life Insurance 
and Trust Company, whereby it will be made known that our 
laws are stable and held to be sacred by the legislature and the 
credit of the state will be improved in the money market. They 
have also a bill before them making it an offense against the 
laws to pass or receive any piece of paper purporting to be a 
note for one, two or three dollars on any bank, whereby the 
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citizens of the state will have the convenience of using silver 
instead of paper money, if they choose, and, also, the power and 
authority [for it can not be otherwise] of disregarding one of 
the laws of the land. 

“The bill to organize the Board of Public Works transfers 
all powers and duties of the canal commissioners to that board ; 
fixes the salary of the acting commissioner at $1,000 per annum, 
$267.50 less than those officers now receive; provides for two 
acting and four advising commissioners and declares that so 
soon as the aforesaid board shall be appointed the powers and 
duties of the canal commissioners shall cease and determine.” 

A resolution was passed by the General Assembly of the 
state of Ohio, appointing Samuel F. Hildreth of Marietta, John 
Locke and John Riddell of Cincinnati and I. A. Lapham of Co- 
lumbus a committee to report to the next legislature, the best 
method of obtaining a complete geological survey of the state 
and an estimate of its probable cost. This resolution was signed 
by Wm. Medill, speaker pro tem. of the House of Representa- 
tives, and E. Vance, speaker of the Senate. 

The duties of Lapham under this appointment were cut 
short by his determination to make the newly founded city of 
Milwaukee in the Territory of Michigan his home. Four days 
after his arrival the Territory of Wisconsin was organized. 














RUTLAND—“THE CRADLE OF OHIO.” 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE HOME OF RUFUS PUTNAM. 
E, O. RANDALL. 


It was in the bright and cheery days of September, 1908, 
that the Editor left the palatial Pullman car at Worcester and 
boarded a trolley that bore 
him along a rambling route 
amid ‘tiny lakes and quiet 
hills to the little burg of Jef- 
ferson. Here the trolley was 
exchanged for a motor bus, 
the electric wings of which 
fluttered with intermittent and 
uncertain rapidity till the pas- 
sengers were delivered at the 
steps of the broad piazza of 
the Muschopauge hotel, a hos- 
pitable and spacious summer 
abode crowning the hill which 
boasts of being one of the 
highest elevations of the noble 

Rurus Putnam. commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts. Certainly the “Cradle 

of Ohio” was most picturesquely chosen. Rutland lies in 
the center of the state and from the lookout of the afore- 
said hostelry an unsurpassed panorama meets the eye, a scene 
where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend, sparkling 
lakelets dot the plains and rippling rivulets run their sil- 
ver courses around the feet of tree-clad hillsides. Rutland is 
on the midway divide between the valleys of the Connecticut 
and Merrimac rivers. It revels in the pride of its position and 
we were told that on a clear day the spectator’s range of vision 
sweeps in the blue hills of Milton, near the Atlantic, the High- 
lands on the Connecticut, while Wachusett rises close at hand 
in the adjacent town of Princeton, and old Monadnock, mon- 
arch of all he surveys, rears his rugged outline against the north- 
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ern sky. From this same outlook, which boasts an elevation of 
1,250 feet above the sea level, the pointed spires of fourteen 
surrounding towns may be seen. The good people of Rutland 
are not cramped for residence space. Perhaps a thousand in- 
habitants abide within its precincts. Its external appearance and 
characteristics have hardly changed in a couple of centuries. Its 
_ principal street, a mile and a half long and some two hundred 

feet wide, runs through the village center. From this spacious 
avenue the side streets cut at right angles. The large, home- 
like, frame houses, natty and trim as freshly dusted band-boxes, 
stand today as many stood before the days of the American 
Revolution. Time cuts no figure in a New England village. 
There is not a street lamp or light in Rutland, and when the 
shades of night envelope its clean and garden like thoroughfares, 
and the stars and moon are veiled, those who do not intuitively, 
or by habit, know their way, must like the watchman in “Much 
Ado About Nothing” carry a lantern. But little wonder the 
good Rutlanders strive to keep their quiet and peaceful village 
in all its pristine purity and beauty. It may have the evidences 
of antiquity, but its old age is not that of decaying decline, but 
rather that which the poet has depicted as “serene and bright.” 
But if Rutland has the charm of restful quiet and pictorial sim- 
plicity it has the greater enchantment of historic perspective. 
History reveals that the site of this time honored town was 
purchased from the Indian possessors by the early colonists in 
December, 1686. The record of this real estate transaction is 
still extant; the names of the grantees to the deed being “the 
marks of five Indians with long, unpronounceable names, setting 
forth that, for the sum of twenty-three pounds, they sell to six 
white men, properly named, a tract of land twelve miles square, 
the boundaries thereof being specified.” This tract included 
several towns besides Rutland and was the very heart of the 
state. Later a six-mile square tract was surveyed off the above 
purchase and named “Rutland,” presumably from the town or 
the Duke of Rutland in England. But if the Indians sold the 
land for a good price and gave possession and title, it did not 
prevent the simple and guileless children of the forest from pro- 
ceeding to massacre ard tomahawk the first settlers. Such was 
the fate, with others, of Rev. Josesh Willard, the first minister, 
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who was accorded the “ministry lot” — one of the sixty-three 
into which the town was divided—and upon which the par- 
sonage in the shape of a log fort was built. The militant min- 
isterial mansion was incorporated into the original village inn, 
which was later superseded by the present ample and inviting 
\iuschopauge House, now the popular caravansary for summer 
seekers after invigorating air, entrancing scenery and historic 
reminiscence. Old England, itself, presents no more park-like 
drives than do those leading for miles in every direction from 
Rutland, as we may testify from experience through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Louis N. Hanff, long time resident and town clerk 
of Rutland. But the allurements of Rutland’s scenic attrac- 
tions must not entice us from the historic purpose of our visit. 

On the eastern outskirts of the village, almost the last house 
on the north side of the broad main avenue, back some two 
hundred feet from the road and fronted by many stately repre- 
sentatives of the olden forest, that like perpetual sentinels guard 
the approach, is the Rufus Putnam House. It stands intact, 
unsuliied, almost precisely as it stood a century and a half ago. 
It is one of the most substantial and imposing residences in the 
town and is a well preserved specimen of the architecture of its 
day. It was built about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
by one then known as Colonel John Murray. Many years be- 
fore when a boy he left his native Ireland as John \icMorroh 
and immigrated to the American Colonies. He landed without 
means save his energy and thrift. He settled in Rutland and 
became its wealthiest and most prominent citizen, acquiring 
much land and living like a luxurious Tory, for such he was, 
having no sympathy with the colonial sentiment of independence. 
He was married twice in Rutland and the large tombstone of 
his wives may still be seen in the village cemetery. He built 
several houses in Rutland for his children, when they married 
and left the paternal roof. The house in questicn was the home 
of his second daughter who married Daniel Bliss of Concord. 
But the tide of the Revolution brought a turn in the affairs of 
Colonel Murray. He was the town’s representative to the 
General Court of the Colony at the time of the Stamp Act. The 
people of Rutland were against the odious law —their repre- 
sentative misrepresented them. In a communication couched in 
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no dubious terms, the patriots admonished the colonel to adhere 
to the wishes of the loyal colonists and not to those of oppres- 
sive England. He heeded not the admonition but accepted the 
appointment of collector of revenues by Great Britain. A sam- 
ple incident of the times occurred. Colonel Murray was given 
to understand that it would be conducive to his health to seek 
residence elsewhere. He hastily departed “in the night by un- 
frequented roads of the country and escaped to Nova Scotia.” 
His several homes were confiscated and sold. The fine Rutland 
home wes purchased by Rufus Putnam in 1780, while the latter 
was engaged in the War for Independence. 


House of Rufus Putnam. 


Who and what was Rufus Putnam? He descended from 
the sturdiest Anglo Saxon stock that came from Old England 
in the early colonial days. He was born at Sutton, Mass., April 
9, 1738, in the fifth generation from John Putnam who with 
his family emigrated to America from their English Bucking- 
hamshire home in 1634. When the boy was but seven years of 
age his father died. A year or two after his widowed mother 
married Captain John Sadler. The illiterate and unsympathiz- 
ing stepfather denied the boy the most meagre means of educa- 
tion but it was the familiar story of unavailing attempts to 
smother the irresistible yearnings in the mind of an ambitious 
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boy. Sadler entertained travelers who often gave the boy 
“tips” for services rendered. With the money thus obtained 
powder and shot were purchased, an old shot gun was pressed 
into service and the birds “brought down” sold. From this 
game fund a spelling book and arithmetic were secured. His 
patience and persistency did the rest for he was his own and 
only teacher. A boy that would push through such a prepara- 
tory school was booked to graduate in the university of success. 
In the Spring of 1754, when scarcely sixteen he was bound 
as an apprentice to the mill-wright trade, one of the most im- 








View Looking North From Rufus Putnam’s House 


portant businesses of the times, under Daniel Mathews, of 
Brookfield. This service lasted three years during which Rufus 
gained steadily in rudimentary book “larnin,” in practical knowl- 
edge and experience and in physical growth and prowess, for 
he became an athlete in size and strength, measuring full six 
feet in stature with brawny limbs and toughened muscles. His 
apprenticeship was at an end. He had impatiently awaited its 
close. The French and Indian War began with it. The strug- 
gle between France and England over their rival claims for 
American territory was at its height. -The colonies were con- 
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tending for the supremacy of their mother country. Thus far 
the gage of battle lay mostly with the French. Widespread 
alarm stirred the colonists throughout New England, as well as 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia. We may well imagine how the 
sentiments of ambition, adventure and colonial patriotism stirred 
the spirit of the restless youth. Freed from the apprenticeship 
of the mill and farm he eagerly sprang into military service. It 
was in March, 1757, that the raw recruit set out with his com- 
pany. That his self instruction was unusually successful is 
proven by the diary which he fully and faithfully kept during 
his enlistment which lasted in all some three years. The origi- 
nal manuscript, yellow with age, of this priceless journal in Put- 
nam’s handwriting, is now preserved in the Library of Marietta 
College. It is not pertinent to our narrative that we follow the 
career of the soldier in this interesting campaign of the Seven 
Years War. He was with the section of the English and 
colonial troops who maneuvered about the localities of the 
upper Hudson and Lakes George and Champlain. His first taste 
of the soldier’s hunger, cold, suffering and danger was with the 
Ranger scouts about Fort Edward. Here he came in contact 
with the Indian mode of warfare, witnessed for the first time 
the inhuman barbarities with which the savage allies of the 
French tortured and butchered their prisoners. Here too, he 
came in touch with the distinguished cousin of his father, Cap- 
tain Israel Putnam, who had already displayed the qualities of 
an able and dauntless warrior, traits that made him so famous 
in the subsequent revolt of the colonies. Rufus at once ad- 
mired his dashing relative and learned from him many lessons 
of military tactics. Our volunteer was witness to the siege and 
capture of Fort William Henry by the Marquis de Montcalm 
and his overwhelming army of French and Indians. After 
severe sufferings in the camp and on the march in the bitter win- 
ter Putnam was honorably discharged and reached home in Feb- 
ruary (1758). But the war was far from ended. Until now 
it had been a continued series of disaster and disgrace for the 
Crown and her colonies; one British army after another had 
been defeated or captured. The banner of the Bourbons was. 
being borne into the very heart of the British possessions. The 
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people of England alarmed and disheartened clamored for a 
new hand at the governmental helm. George II yielding to the 
popular pressure, called William Pitt, the “great commoner,” to 
guide the floundering course of England. Pitt’s tremendous 
force and sagacity instantly aroused the English arms every- 
where. French armies were repulsed in -India, in Africa, in 
Europe, and in America. The colonists were enthusiastic in 
their admiration for Pitt and their confidence was unbounded. 
Twenty-five thousand colonial troops were raised and added 
to the twenty-five thousand Royal Regulars from England, and 
General Abercrombie, the new English commander, thus lead a 
force of fifty thousand against the twenty thousand French 
armament. Rufus Putnam re-enlisted. The campaign was that 


He 





of 1758 about Lake George. It did not add to the glory of 
Abercrombie or the advantage of England. The end of the 
year found Putnam again at the Sutton home. In the Spring 
(1759) he enlisted for the third time. His company was under 
General Amherst in the attack on Fort Ticonderoga. The 
French forces yielded the Fort, embarked on Lake Champlain 
for Crown Point, a strong fort which the French blew up and 
then continuing their retreat proceeded on down the lake to 
Montreal. The reason of the precipitate withdrawal of the 
French from their intrenched positions was the news of Gen- 
eral Wolfe’s advance on Quebec. In March, 1760, Rufus Put- 
nam again answered the call for troops for another campaign. 
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His company was stationed at the outlet of Lake George and 
there remained till the end of the war. In the Spring of 1761, 
when he returned to his home, this time New Braintree, and 
his employment of building mills and farming he had become: 
inured to the hardships of a soldier’s life and skilled in the arts. 
of warfare both savage and civilized. This education was his. 
preparation for the later achievements of his career. 

In April, 1761, our hero took for a wife Miss Elizabeth 
Ayres, whose father was a wealthy landholder. of Brookfield. 
Sorrow quickly followed his new happiness for within a year 
the death of his wife and a little son left him wifeless and child- 
less. Four years later he was married to Miss Persis Rice of 
Westborough, Mass. It was a fortunate and congenial alliance 
lasting more than half a century and from which union many 
children were born. After his service in the French and Indian 
War, Putnam for a few years pursued the vocation of building 
mills and of farming. He then turned his attention to survey- 
ing, in those days a lucrative, honorable and much sought 
business. This practical acquisition was another valuable step 
in his preparation for later accomplishments. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Seven Year’s War the British Government established 
three new provinces out of their newly acquired American terri- 
tory, viz.: (1) Quebec, which included not only French Canada 
but the domain between the Ohio, the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi, later known as the Northwest Territory; (2) East 
Florida, and (3) West Florida. The British Government also. 
granted their regular troops certain portions of American land 
for their military services. Subsequently the crown and council 
reluctantly included the Colonial troops in this land reward. 
Land for this purpose was to be set apart in West Florida and 
in the winter of 1772-3 Rufus Putnam with a number of others, 
one of whom was Colonel Israel Putnam, left their New Eng- 
land homes to locate and secure Florida reservations. The party 
was known as “The Military Company of Adventurers.” They 
sailed from New York in the sloop “Mississippi,” coasted along 
the shores of Florida, visited Jamaica and Cuba, and thence 
proceeded to the mouth of the Mississippi River, which they 
navigated up as far as the mouth of the Yazoo, whence they 
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returned down the river and to New York by the route pursued 
from the start. This journey occupying many months was one 
of great interest and profit to Putnam, giving him accurate 
knowledge of the vast territory traveled, its rivers and re- 
sources; its extent and opportunities. He came in contact with 
the Spanish and French settlements and the chief settlements 
of the various southern Indian tribes. No lands were secured, 
owing to conflicting conditions existing between the Crown gov- 
ernment and the colonial authorities. The King’s promises to 
the colonial soldiers proved unavailing. Putnam however, sur- 


Muschopauge House, Rutland, Mass. 


veyed certain sections of East Florida and so favorably reported 
the advantages of the country that many New England families 
emigrated thither and settled. Thus ended the expedition of 
the “Company of Military Adventurers.” It was a sample dream 
of expectations that was dispelled in.a rude awakening. It was 
the close of the year 1773, when members of this land-grant 
party returned to their Massachusetts and Connecticut homes. 
The rumblings of the Revolution were becoming more and more 
audible. The storm burst on the Commons of Lexington and 
the Bridge of Concord in April, 1775. Rufus Putnam, in ardent 
sympathy with the cause of the colonies, entered the army as 
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lieutenant colonel of Colonel David Brewer’s regiment, stationed 
at Roxbury. We cannot follow our subject through the details 
of the Revolution. It is not necessary to our purpose. As be- 
fore in his military campaigns, he kept a complete journal of 
his doings and the events through which he passed. Like Wash- 
ington, Putnam is his own best biographer. The manuscripts 
of his handwriting are the bases of nearly all that has since been 
written concerning him. His rise to influence and fame in the 
Revolutionary ranks however deserves passing note. General 
Thomas was in charge of Roxbury. It was unprotected save 
by a “board fence.” A council of officers was held to consider 
means of defense. Engineers were rare and where was there 
a man to execute the work in hand? To General Thomas it was 
suggested that among his officers was Colonel Rufus Putnam 
who had engineering expefience in the late French and Indian 
War. On being summoned by the General, Colonel Putnam 
frankly stated as his journal reads, that he “had never read 
a word on the subject of fortification; it is true that I had 
been employed on some work of that sort under British engineers 
but I pretended to no knowledge in regard to laying out works. 
But no excuse would avail. Undertake I must.” And under- 
take he did. The defenses were erected at Roxbury and proxi- 
mate points. Generals Washington and Lee came over to ex- 
amine the defenses. Both generals spoke words of entire ap- 
probation. Rufus Putnam had found his place in the Revolu- 
tionary ranks and in the esteem and confidence of the Colonial 
Commander. The rest is easily told. The defenses about Dor- 
chester, Cobble Hill and elsewhere were Putnam’s work. At 
Washington’s request he made surveys and maps of courses, 
distances and relative situations of the army’s works in 
Cambridge, and its vicinity. He accompanied General Lee to 
Providence and Newport planning batteries and elevations. In 
the Winter of 1776, Washington was engaged in plans to dis- 
lodge the British from Boston. General William Howe occupied 
the city with eight thousand of his Majesty’s choice troops. 
These could be supplemented at a moment’s notice from the 
ships that “rode gaily in the harbor.” Large reinforcements 
were expected in the Spring. The situation demanded that 
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something be done. Washington assembled his generals in con- 
sultation. Putnam was present by special invitation, and re- 
tained by the commander after all others had left. Washington 
doubted the result of storming the city. It would be better, if 
possible, to draw the enemy out toward Dorchester, and attack 
them there. If the colonists could maintain themselves on the 
landneck between Boston and Dorchester they would command 
the city and harbor. But the intense cold had so deeply frozen 
the earth that the excavating of it and erection of entrench- 
ments therewith was impossible. There was the problem. 
Washington left it to Putnam to invent a solution. On his 
return to his quarters Putnam stopped at the quarters of General 
Heath. On the general’s table lay a copy of Muller’s “Field 
Engineer.” Putnam had never read a book on the subject. 
He borrowed Muller. His eye qtickly fell on the word 
“Chandelier.” The problem was solved. His entrenchments 
were made of Chandeliers. The adjacent apple orchards and 
woodlands supplied the lumber. Stout timbers, ten feet long 
were cut, into which were set upright posts five feet high and 
five feet apart. These framework arrangements were placed up- 
right loosely on the frozen ground in two parallel lines a short 
space apart and fastened together by connecting timbers. The 
open space between the parallels was filled with bundles of sticks 
and branches. Thus was made a movable parapet, an entrench- 
ment of wood, easily set up wherever most serviceable. The 
British soldiers in Boston, retired on the evening of March 4th 
secure in the idea that the Colonists were helpless in their efforts 
to dislodge them from the city. On the following morning the 
“King’s own” arose and rubbed their eyes in bewilderment, for 
they beheld the colonial patriots completely protected by a de- 
fense that had arisen as if by magic. It was a typical incident of 
Yankee ingenuity and industry. It has been truly said that these 
unusual and unexpected defenses frightened Howe into evacu- 
ating Boston. Putnam was now Washington’s engineering re- 
liance, and in August, 1776, on recommendation of the American 
Commander, Putnam was appointed by Congress as engineer 
with rank and pay of colonel. From that time on he was one of 
Washington’s chief and most trusted confidants. He rendered 
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conspicuous services in the siege of New York by the British. 
At the close of the year he withdrew from the engineering de- 
partment and was made colonel of a Massachusetts regiment. 
This placed him where he wished to be, in the active and fight- 
ing field and in the Burgoyne campaign he, with his brave 
Massachusetts men, again traversed the ground that had become 
so familiar to him in the French War. But he could not escape 
the responsibility of his engineering ability. Again and again 
he was consulted by Washington and the other colonial generals. 
Of all the foreign engineers who had been engaged and em- 
ployed, not one had yet been found with the sound judgment 
and practical skill of this untaught American. His advice and 
co-operation were constantly in demand wherever the Continental 
Troops were struggling for advantage. At the close of 1779 
Colonel Putnam was transferred to the command of a regiment 
of light infantry, one of the four regiments composing the 
brigade of General Anthony Wayne. This brigade was regarded 
as the “flower” of the army and the officers were chosen by 
Wayne himself. It was a great and coveted distinction to serve 
in Wayne’s legion. It was in the latter part of this Winter 
(1780) that Putnam got leave of absence to visit his family with 
whom he remained several weeks and during this furlough he 
purchased the Rutland residence and thereto removed his family 
which had been living at North Brookfield. From now on to the 
close of the Revolution Putnam moved amid the vicissitudes of 
war, sustaining his reputation for ability, sagacity, resourceful- 
ness and indubitable confidence and courage. The course of the 
war was inseparably part of his career. He evinced traits of 
statesmanship no less than those of the military strategist. Twice 
he was influential and tactful in assisting in the efforts to suppress 
desertion and even revolt of the Colonial Troops because of 
their lack of proper equipment, provision and pay. The rising 
republic was bankrupt and its army more or less in a constant 
state of want and distress. As early as the beginning of 1781 
Putnam foresaw the difficulties of providing for these veterans, 
penniless and homeless as they surely would be at the end of the 
war. He addressed a long letter to the General Court or Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts describing the current grievances of the 
Vol. XVIII—5. 
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troops and counseling the adoption of means for their sus- 
tenance when the war should close. Like many another he him- 
self grew weary and despondent over the situation and would 
have withdrawn from the army but Washington wrote him 
(December, 1782) to hold on, he could not spare so valuable 
and trusty an officer. On January 8th (1783) Congress made 
Putnam a_ Brigadier-General. This deserved recognition 
strengthened his patience and stimulated his patriotism. With 
renewed zeal as a soldier he remained with the fortunes of the 
army till the declaration of peace, April 9, 1783. 

In June following the peace and before the final disband- 
ment of the army at New Windsor, the officers to the number 
of 283, belonging chiefly to the northern states, petitioned Con- 
gress for a grant of land in the western country. General 
Rufus Putnam, in their behalf, addressed a letter to General 
Washington on the subject urging the latter’s influence with 
Congress in the matter. This letter at some length courteously 
and forcefully presents the situation. It is a masterful docu- 
ment and one of the preliminary steps towards the settlement of 
Ohio. He notes the vast importance to the United States of 
the acquisition of the Northwest Territory. The necessity of 
securing the allegiance of the Indian tribes thereof, suggesting 
as instruments towards that peaceful alliance the establishment 
of garrisons at important western points on the Lakes, and for 
the security of probable settlements a chain of stockade forts 
from the Ohio, on the Muskingum or Scioto northward to De- 
troit. He had wonderful knowledge of and insight into the 
Indian situation and its liabilities, “This whole tract,” he 
writes, “is supposed to contain about seventeen million, four 
hundred and eighteen thousand, two hundred and forty acres.” 
The land to which the soldiers were entitled by resolve of 
Congress would amount to two. million, one hundred and 
six thousand, eight hundred and fifty acres, or one-eighth 
of the whole. He closes by expressing the probability that 
“the country between Lake Erie and the Ohio will be filled 
with inhabitants, and the faithful subjects of the United 
States so established on the waters of the Ohio and the 
lakes, as to banish forever the idea of our western territory 
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falling under the dominion of any European power.” In April, 
1784, Putnam wrote another letter to Washington concerning 
the position of the officers aforesaid. He says the settlement 
of the Ohio country is constantly on his mind, others look long- 
ingly in the same direction: “We are growing quite impatient, 
and the general inquiry now is, when are we going to the 
Ohio?” In the summer of 1785 Putnam was engaged by the 
state of Massachusetts to survey the latter’s lands on the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy. The state authorities also appointed him 
on the committee for the sale of the state’s eastern lands. At 
the same time he was appointed by Congress one of the sur- 
veyors of the national lands, northwest of the Ohio river. That 
Putnam might fulfill his contract with the state of Massachu- 
setts, he got Congress to appoint General Benjamin Tupper tem- 
porarily, in his place, until he could devote himself to the office. 
As Mr. Tupper now enters the thread of our story to be an 
inseparable factor in it to the end, a few words as to his iden- 
tity will not be amiss. His life runs singularly parallel to that 
of Rufus Putnam. Benjamin Tupper was born at Stoughton, 
Mass., the same year that saw the birth of Rufus Putnam, 
While a mere lad Benjamin’s father died and the boy, like 
Rufus, had to enter the school of self-support and hard-knocks, 
He was a private soldier in the French and Indian War, and 
was one of the first to enlist in the Colonial ranks at the out~ 
break of the Revolution. He began as lieutenant of a company 
but for bravery and activity in service he was rapidly promoted 
until at the close of hostilities he bore the title of a brigadier- 
general. Also like Putnam, Tupper became expert as a sur- 
veyor. In his military career General Tupper came in contact 
with both Generals Rufus Putnam and Washington. During 
the Revolution, Washington constantly turned the attention of 
his officers and soldiers to the valley of the Ohio, which he had 
visited and the opportunities of which he thoroughly compre- 
hended. Tupper had therefore learned much of the western 
El Dorado. The Ordinance by Congress of 1785 provided for 
a sttrvey of a portion of the lands northwest of the Ohio river. 
In the summer of that year a battalion of the first regiment of 
United States troops, as a defense against the Ohio Indians, had 
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taken post at the mouth of the Muskingum under command of 
Major Doughty and erected a fort which received the name of 
Fort Harmar. It was about this time that Putnam was named 
by Congress to survey a portion of the lands in Ohio. General 
Tupper was made his temporary substitute, but the Indian hos- 
tilities in the Ohio country prevented any surveying until after 
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‘the treaty with the savages made by General Parsons and other 
United States agents, on the Miami in July, 1786. Tupper had 
gotten as far as Pittsburg in his proposed western surveys. He 
was obliged to return to his Massachusetts home when he made 
so favorable a report, from what he had learned, of the fertil- 
ity and beauty of the trans-Alleghany country that General 
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Putnam decided to join with him in proposing 2n association for 
the purchase of western lands and the settlement thereon. Ac- 
cordingly these two veteran generals, strengthened and sea- 
soned by the experiences of the two wars, yet in the prime of 
life and their powers, met on the 9th of January, 1786, at that 
historic Putnam home in Rutland. The two projectors of the 
enterprise sat up the entire night discussing and maturing plans 
that were to result in the founding of a western empire. What 
would we give for a snap-shot of those two nation builders 
seated before that spacious old fireplace in their wigs and knee 
breeches, smoking their pipes and no doubt refreshing their 
“inner man” with draughts that cheered — for what other pur- 
pose would have been that capacious cellar —as they consulted 
maps of the Ohio country and eagerly considered ways and 
means. It was a dream of empire to be realized beyond the 
imagination of man. The result of that memorable conference 
was that the two promoters united in a publication which ap- 
peared in the public papers of New England on the 25th of 
January, 1786, headed “Information,” and dated January toth, 
1786, and signed Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Tupper. 

The “Information” was a public notice addressed to all 
officers and soldiers who served in the “late war’ and who were 
by ordinance of Congress (1785) to receive certain tracts of 
land in the Ohio country and also all other good citizens “who 
wished to become adventurers in that delightful region” to meet 
in certain towns specified in the different counties of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts — and inhabitants in other states 
as should be subsequently agreed upon—to appoint delegates 
to a meeting to be held at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Bos- 
ton, March 1, 1786, to form an association by the name of the 
Ohio Company. The counties and towns for the respective 
meetings were named in the notice. In accordance with the 
various meetings held, there met at the Bunch of Grapes Tav- 
ern on March 1, delegates chosen from eight counties. They 
were: Winthrop Sargent and John Mills, from Suffolk; 
Manasseh Cutler, from Essex; John Brooks and Thomas Cush- 
ing, from Middlesex; Benjamin Tupper, from Hampshire; 
Crocker Sampson, from Plymou‘h: Rufus Putnam, from Wor- 
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cester; John Patterson and Jahlaliel Woodbridge, from Berk- 
shire, and Abraham Williams, from Barnstable. This meeting 
elected General Rufus Putnam chairman of the convention and 
Major Winthrop Sargent, clerk. Putnam, Tupper and others 
glowingly described the Ohio country and its advantages as a 
place of settlement. A committee consisting of Putnam, Cutler, 
Brooks, Sargent and Cushing was named to draw up articles of 
association. The “convention” met again March 3d, to hear the 
repott of the committee. These articles of agreement for “con- 
stituting an association of the Ohio Company” were lengthy 
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aud elaborate. The articles state the design of the association 
to be to raise a fund in continental specie certificates “for the 
sole purpose and entire use” of purchasing lands in the western 
territory. The fund was not to exceed one million dollars in 
continental specie certificates and one year’s interest thereon. 
Each share was to be one thousand dollars, and each share- 
holder was to’contribute, in addition to one year’s interest on the 
cestificates, ten dollars in specie, as an expense fund. No per- 
son was permitted to hold over five shares. Five directors, a 
treasurer and a secretary were to be appointed. Business af- 
fairs moved slowly in those good old days and the next meet- 
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ing of the proposed association, called by special advertisement, 
was held March 8, 1787, at Bracket’s Tavern, Boston. At this 
meeting it was reported that two hundred and fifty—of the 
one thousand — shares had been subscribed. Of the five direc- 
tors provided by the articles of agreement, three were then 
elected: General Samuel H. Parsons, General Rufus Putnam 
and Rev. Manasseh Cutler. The selection of the two other 
directors was postponed until the next meeting. The directors 
appointed General Parsons, one of their number, to apply to 
Congress, then assembled in New York, for a purchase of lands. 
He made the application on the 9th of May, but after the 11th 
of that month there was no quorum till the 4th of July. Gen- 
eral Parsons having returned home the directors appointed 
Manasseh Cutler as the special agent of the association, to make 
a contract with the “Continental Congress” for a tract of land 
in the Great Western Territory “of the Union.” And now the 
trend of events herein related, center in and depend upon Manas- 
seh Cutler. A man wonderfully well equipped and endowed 
for the mission. His influence in the settlement of Ohio and 
the larger movement of the political organization of the North- 
west Territory can hardly be overestimated. The specific part 
played by Doctor Cutler will be detailed in a subsequent article 
concerning his home and his efforts in behalf of the Ohio Com- 
pany, suffice it to say now that but for the ability and diplomacy 
of this man, the project of the settlement of Ohio would have 
temporarily failed and probably the course of early Ohio history 
would have been far different. Doctor Cutler reached New 
York on July 5th, (1787) found a quorum of Congress present 
and ‘set about his work immediately. Congress was considering 
the “Ordinance for the Government of the Territory of the 
United States Northwest of the-River Ohio.” Dr. Cutler had 
much to do with its shaping and passage. It became a law on 
July 13th. Just two weeks after the passage of the famous 
“Ordinance of 1787,” viz., on July 27th, Congress enacted an 
ordinance of land sale in the Northwest Territory, acceptable to 
the Ohio Company. It is thus to be noted that the Ordinance 
of 1787 for the organization of the Northwest Territory and the 
law authorizing the sale to the Ohio Company were closely re- 
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lated, the one bearing directly upon the other. The purchase 
would not have been made without the Ordinance and the Ordi- 
nance could not have been enacted except as an essential condi- 
tion of the purchase. 

The act by Congress authorized the sale of five million acres 
lying north of the Ohio River, west of the seven ranges and 
east of the Scioto River, one million five hundred thousand for 
the Ohio Company and “the remainder,’ to quote Dr. Cutler’s 
diary, “for a private speculation in which many of the principal 
characters of America are concerned.” This “private specula- 
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tion” mentioned by Dr. Cutler was that of the Scioto Company. 
The total price agreed upon was $3,500,000, something like two- 
thirds dollar per acre, but the payments were to be made in pub- 
lic securities at their face value and such securities or conti- 
nental certificates were worth only twelve cents on the dollar, 
the real price of the land thus became only eight or nine cents 
per acre. After the passage of the purchase ordinance, Dr. 
Cutler made a contract with the government for the purchase 
by the Ohio Company of 1,500,000 acres. This contract was 
signed by Samuel Osgood and Arthur Lee on behalf of the 
Treasury of the United States and by Manasseh Cutler and 
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Winthrop Sargent for the Ohio Company. By the advice of 
Thomas Hutchins, who was the Geographer of the United 
States, the tract for the Ohio Company was located on the Ohio 
and Muskingum Rivers. Mr. Hutchins considered it “the best 
part of the whole western country,’ and he had visited the coun- 
try from Pennsylvania to Illinois. At a meeting of the Ohio 
Company in August (1787), in the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, Dr. 
Cutler made report of the contract he had entered into with the 
board of the national treasury. On the 30th of the same month, 
it was voted that a tract of 5,760 acres of land, near the con- 
fluence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers be reserved for a 
city and commons. On October 27', the first half million of 
dollars on the contract was paid by the Ohio Company to the 
Treasury of the government. At a meeting of the agents and 
directors of the company, held at “Cromwell’s Head” Tavern in 
Boston, November 21, 1787, it was resolved among other things 
that “the house lots shall consist of ninety feet front and one 
hundred and eighty feet in depth.’ Other details-of the plan 
of the first settlement were agreed upon. This meeting also 
ordered that no more subscriptions for shares be received after 
the first of January and that they adjourn to meet at Rice’s 
Tavern, Providence, Rhode Island, on the first Wednesday of 
March (1788) for the purpose of drawing the eight acre lots, 
which were to be surveyed by that time. Two days later (No- 
vember 23, 1787,) at another meeting held at Bracket’s Tavern, 
Boston, it was ordered that four surveyors be employed; that 
twenty-two men shall attend the surveyors; that there be added 
to this number twenty men, including six boat’ builders, four 
house carpenters, one blacksmith, and nine common workmen, 
in all forty-eight men. The boat builders were to proceed at 
once, “on Monday next,’ to the Youghiogheny River to con- 
struct the transports to convey the first installment of the com- 
pany to the Muskingum. Thus the scheme rapidly advanced. 
The land secured and plans perfected; nothing remained but 
the execution. In accordance with all the preliminaries twenty- 
two of the number who were boat-builders and mechanics, as- 
sembled at Danvers, Mass., on December Ist, (1787) under 
command of Major Haffield White; the remainder of the com- 
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pany gathered at Hartford, Conn., early in January (1788). 
Those who met at Danvers were the first to start for their new 
possessions, called by many who derided and ridiculed this 
scheme, “Putnam’s Paradise” and “Cutler’s Indian Heaven.” 
Some of the party started from Dr. Cutler’s home at Ipswich. 
He prepared a large, well built wagon for their use, covered 
with black canvas, on which he himself had painted in large 
white letters “For the Ohio.” Dr. Cutler personally. accom- 
panied the company to Danvers, where he bade them farewell 
on their departure, November 30, 1787. Dr. Cutler never went 
to Marietta as a resident, but visited the settlement in the sum- 
mer of 1788. His son, Jervis Cutler, was one of the Danvers’ 
party and it is said was the first to leap ashore at the landing 
of the “Mayflower.” Two other sons of Manasseh Cutler later 
joined the Marietta colony. The route of Major White’s party 
was along the old military road across Pennsylvania and over 
the Alleghanies. After a journey of nearly eight weeks, they 
arrived at Sumrill’s Ferry, now West Newton, Pa., on January 
23, 1788, where they remained till April 1, engaged in the build- 
ing of the boats that were to carry them down the Ohio to their 
destination. The second division of the company rendezvoused 
at Hartford, Connecticut, on the first of January, 1788. They 
were there met by Gerieral Rufus Putnam who was personally 
to have commanded their journey, but as he says in his journal, 
“was under the necessity of going by New York, so the com- 
pany went forward in command of Colonel Ebenezer Sproat.” 
Dispatching his business at New York, Rufus Putnam pressed 
forward and overtook the Sproat division at “Lincoln’s Run 
near Sweetterret (Swatara) Creek” foot of the Tuscarawas 
Mountains. They reached Sumrill’s Ferry, where they found 
the White party, February 14, 1788. After the arrival of Put- 
nam’s party the work of boat building was redoubled. The 
largest convoy built was at first named the “Adventure Galley” 
afterwards called the “Mayflower” in remembrance of the ves- 
sel that landed at Plymouth (1620) and had among her famous 
passengers ancestors of some of the Ohio Company. The sec- 
ond “Mayflower” was 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, with an es- 
timated burden of 50 tons. The “Mayflower” was not suffi- 
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ciently capacious to carry all the “forty-eighters” with their 
horses, wagons, baggage, tools and provisions, so an additional 
large flat-boat, called the “Adelphia” and three canoes were con- 
structed. In this little fleet the advance corps of the Ohio Com- 
pany “set sail,’ April 1, 1788, under the command of General 
Rufus Putnam, superintendent of the settlement. There were 
forty-eight men in the expedition, no women or children were 
with this advance contingent. The families were brought later. 
The flotilla glided down the Youghiogheny into the Mononga- 
hela and finally passing under the shadow of Fort Pitt swung 
into the “broad bosom of the Ohio.” This journey is a thrice 
told tale, not to be here repeated. The pioneers arrived at Fort 
Harmar, just below which they hauled to on April 7, 1788, in the 
afternoon amid fog and rain. The current had carried them 
beyond their intended landing point. The commandant of the 
fort, Major Doughty, sending some soldiers to their aid, Put- 
nam’s little band towed the boats up stream, and crossing the 
Muskingum, landed upon the site of Marietta. The “adven- 
turers’ were welcomed by a party of about seventy Wyandot 
and Delaware Indians, warriors, women and children, of whom 
the famous Captain Pipe was the principal character. The 
landing of the stores and baggage was begun at once as well as 
the erection of General Putnam’s large tent, known as a 
“marquee,” a portion of the plunder taken by General Putnam’s 
regiment from the British at the surrender of Burgoyne’s army 
in the Revolution. Thus was planted the Marietta settlement, 
the first purely colonial one in the Northwest Territory after 
its organization. There were many white settlers in various 
localities, traders’ stations, missionary posts, etc., west of the 
Alleghanies previous to the arrival of the Ohio Company im- 
migrants, but the latter was the first distinct permanent Ameri- 
can western settlement. It was the capital of the Territory and 
on the oth of July (1788) Territorial Governor Arthur St. Clair 
arrived in Marietta and took up there his official residence. The 
founding of this pioneer center is the starting point of Western 
History. It was a most wisely chosen locality, the settlers were 
of the best brawn and brain of New England. George Wash- 
ington wrote from Mt. Vernon on the 19th of June (1788) to 
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Richard Henderson on inquiry in regard to western lands, speak- 
ing of the Ohio Company; “No colony in America was ever set- 
tled under such favorable auspices as that which has just com- 
menced at the Muskingum. Information, property, strength, 
will all be its characteristics. I know many of the settlers, per- 
sonally, and there never were men better calculated to promote 
the welfare of such a community. If I was a young man, just 
preparing to begin the world, or if in advanced life and had a 
family to make a provision for, I know of no country where I 
should rather fix my habitation than in some part of the region 
for which the writer of the queries seems to have a predilection.” 
Washington knew whereof he spoke for in his voyage down the 
Ohio in the Autumn of 1770 he was at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum and noted its advantages as a location for a western 
settlement. 
xk * * * * 

Thus historic Rutland was the “Cradle of Ohio. In the 
old Putnam house, now the cherished and well-preserved property 
of “The Rufus Putnam Memorial Association,’ inaugurated by 
the late Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, was born 
the purpose and plan of the Ohio Company, when on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night of January 9, 1786, Rufus Putnam 
and Benjamin Tupper turned their backs upon the trials and 
hardships of the past and looked with hope and courage to 
peaceful homes for their declining years on the banks of 
La belle Riviere. 

It was in September, 1790, that General Putnam, who in 
the meantime had made several trips back and forth, left his 
. Rutland residence for his Western home with his family consist- 
ing of wife, five daughters and two sons, the latter William 
Rufus and Edwin. The hired men and teamsters and some 
neighbors who united in the emigration made the party number 
in all twenty-six. Benjamin Franklin Stone, then a boy little 
more than eight years of age was one of the party and subse- 
quently in his remarkable autobiography, begun at the age of 
seventy-eight and comipleted at ninety-one, told the story of that 
journey of eight hundred miles from Rutland to Marietta. In 
his account Mr. Stone says of the party, “there were three ox- 
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wagons with two yokes of oxen to each, and General Putnam’s 
two-horse carriage and one saddle horse. My mother had one 
cow, and Putnam had three or four neat cattle, including a bull 
of choice breed.” On the black canvas sides of the wagon of 
General Putnam, painted by himself, in large white letters were 
the words, “To Marietta on the Ohio.” The plucky pioneer 
caravan was eight weeks on the journey, proceeding to Sumrill’s 
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Ferry on the Youghiogheny where they waited a few days till 
the boats were finished which General Putnam had engaged the 
summer previous, when he was returning from Ohio to New 
England. General Putnam lived at and guided the destinies of 
the Marietta settlement until his death, May 4, 1824. His grave 
appropriately marked, is in the revered cemetery of Marietta. 
The monument bears the sentiment, 


“The memory of the just is Blessed.” 











MORGAN’S RAID. 


L. J. WEBER. 


[In the Quarterty for January, 1908, page 48, was published an 
article on Morgan’s Raid. We herewith present another account of 
this historic event, practically the only feature of the Civil War which 
occurred within the bounds of the State of Ohio. Every recital in 
detail or in part of Morgan’s Raid, if at all worthy of credence, deserves 
permanent preservation. Hence the publication of this second article. 
Mr. L. J. Weber, the author, is a well-known attorney now residing at 
McConnelsville, and the events herein recited are the result of a very 
careful and painstaking study on his part of the famous raid of John 
Morgan. The map is from a drawing made by Mr. Weber and adds 
especial interest to the article as the route of the raiders may thereby 
be followed geographically. — Eprror. ] 


The movements of Gen. Morgan, something of which I shall 
attempt briefly to narrate, were incidental to the campaign of 
middle and east Tennessee, or better 
known as the Chattanooga campaign. 

The confederates under Generals 
Bragg and Buckner, were offering stub- 
born resistance to the union forces, now 
transferred from the east under the com- 
mand of Rosencrans, Thomas, Sheridan, 
Crittendon, McCook and others. General 
Burnside was organizing his forces, many 
of them raw recruits, at Cincinnati, shortly 
to be sent to the aid of Rosencrans. 

L. J. WEBER. Realizing the effectiveness of this move- 

ment and feeling that they would soon be 

numbered, it was necessary that something be done to divert the 

attention of Burnside and the reserve forces of the middle states. 

Bragg, who had no difficulty in selecting his man for the purpose, 

ordered the already famous Gen. Morgan, to make a cavalry raid 

through central and northern Kentucky. The inveterate Mor- 
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gan had ideas of his own. He started leaving Bragg in south- 
ern Tennessee with a force variously estimated at from 2,000 
to 2,500 men and 4 guns. Gen. Judah of the union forces was 
keeping open the connections or communications clear across 
the state of Kentucky between Burnside and Rosencrans. Mor- 
gan, with the union forces to the north of him, had to flank 
Rosencrans in order to get started on his raid. 

For almost ten days, incessant rains had fallen, yet un- 
daunted, on July 2nd, 1863, Morgan left Sparta, Tenn., and 
crossed the Cumberland river, which was then in flood, at 
Turkey Neck Bend, near Burksville, Kentucky. Had Gen. 
Judah been on his guard he could easily have prevented Morgan 
from crossing, as the latter had to carry his trains across the 
wild and swollen stream by boats hastily constructed for the 
purpose and swim his horses. But Judah relied on the flood 
preventing his crossing and before he could summon sufficient 
force to offer respectable resistance Morgan with a bare skirmish 
brushed him aside and hastened on to Columbia, Adair county, 
Kentucky. He crossed the Green river at Tebb’s Bend. He 
then proceeded to Campbellsville in Taylor county, thence to 
Lebanon, Marion county. Lebanon was held by the union Colonel 
Hobson, 20th Ky., with 400 men. After 7 hours’ fighting on 
the 5th of July, he took the town. Here Morgan’s young 
brother was killed while leading a charge. 

Owing to this day’s delay the union forces were rapidly 
closing in on Morgan and he left Lebanon in a furious rain 
storm compelling the prisoners whom he had taken, to cover 
a distance to Springfield, Ky., of 10 miles in 90 minutes. All 
who could not keep the pace were shot down. Moving rapidly 
by Shepardsville and Bardstown, Morgan struck the Ohio river 
at Brandensburg, Kentucky, about 50 or 60 miles below Louis- 
ville on July 7th. . 

It seems that he had intended attacking the latter city but 
gaining control of the telegraph wires he ascertained that such 
an attempt would be futile. It is probable that it was at this 
time he decided to disobey orders which confined his raid to 
Kentucky territory and concluded to make the bold dash into 
Indiana and Ohio which followed. Morgan was familiar with 
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the Kentucky country, as he had, under the command of Gen. 
Kirby Smith, the fall before, traversed the state in a threatened 
raid upon Cincinnati. The withdrawal of Gen. Smith’s troops 
no doubt saved the city and in all probability its defender who 
was spared to contribute to the world later, “Ben Hur” and 
“The Prince of India.” In the raid Morgan was while in Ken- 
tucky within 30 miles of Louisville and there captured a supply 
train bound for the latter city from Nashville. 

Before reaching Brandensburg, Morgan had dispatched 
two companies to procure means for crossing the Ohio. The 
steamers “J. J. McCombs” and “Alice Dean” by reason of the 
* persuading influence of these ad- 

vance guards, were in waiting at 
the wharf when Morgan and his. 
main body arrived. Greely in his 
“History of the American Conflict” 
says that Morgan’s numbers had in- 
creased during his progress, by Ken- 
tucky sympathizers, till it was said 
now to number 4,000 men and I0 
guns. I think this was largely over- 
estimated as later facts will demon- 
strate unless desertions were numer- 

‘ | ous after striking Indiana soil. 
Gen. Joun H. Moran. No sooner was Morgan about 
to launch a portion of his army thar 
a company of Indiana militia on the opposite side opened 
fire on them with musketry and one old cannon. With 
his Parrott rifles brought into play while crossing the militia: 
were soon forced to retreat, pursued by two of Morgan’s com-- 
panies. He was further retarded by the appearance of the little 
steamer “Springfield” which with much temerity, boldly shoved’ 
down the river in their very midst, exhausted her guns which: 
were far from destructive, wheeled about immediately and dis-- 
appeared, very much to the admiration and mirth of Morgan’s 
army. 
But delay in crossing was already causing Morgan much 
concern for Gen. Hobson, from Judah’s command, who had 
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been following him from the Cumberland was in hot pursuit and 
now close upon his trail. " Hobson reached Brandensburg just 
after Morgan’s last boat had left it. The latter after landing 
all his men, set fire to the “Alice Dean.” The ““McCombs’’ it 
seems, had in all probability been placed there at- Morgan’s com- 
mand, by southern sympathizers and was left unharmed. 

Apparently, little attention had been paid in the north to 
the movements of Morgan up to this time. The north looked 
upon the Ohio as the limit and the boundary line. This had 
been so before and few, or none, at first believed that such a 
bold piece of strategy would at all be attempted or that such an 
invasion was actually begun. The news spread like a flash and 
all was consternation in Ohio and Indiana, from river to lakes. 
Rumors were rife as to Morgan’s intentions. First Indianapolis 
and its state treasury were to be looted. Then Cincinnati with 
its numerous banks. Columbus and Ohio’s treasury were not 
to be passed by unnoticed and even Cleveland was thought not 
to be free from danger. 

These reports were in keeping with Morgan’s desires. He 
knew that the alarm would cause concentration of the resisting 
forces at central points and in the largest cities and he would 
thus be enabled to pass around them, and by the celerity of his 
movements complete his expedition, recross the Ohio and return 
to friendly territory ere his plans should be known. He had 
expert telegraphers at work constantly tapping the wires and thus 
was fully and correctly advised of the movements of the enemy. 
So completely did he deceive the union forces at the point above 
mentioned in Kentucky, where he had captured a telegraph office 
and the union operator, that by conducting his telegraph com- 
munications in the name of the local operator he came in full 
possession of the plans and anticipated movements ‘of the north- 
ern forces. 

From Brandensburg he quickly marched inland to Corydon, 
Ind., thence to Greenville and Palmyra and on to Salem where 
on the oth of July, just one week after crossing the Cumberland 
in Tennessee, he met a resisting force of some 350 “Home 
Guards” and captured them. He tore up the railroad, burnt the 
depot and ordered the destruction of the mills and factories but 
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allowed a ransom ‘for each-upon payment to him of $1,000 cash. 
He then passed eastwardly dividing his forces so as to cut rail- 
roads and telegraphs on all sides, passed through Vienna, Madi- 
son, Old Vernon and Versailles, doing a thriving. business in 
horse trading all along the line and crossed the Ohio-Indiana 


denne 


( 


Outline map showing route of John Morgan’s Raid. 


boundary at Harrison, Hamilton county July 13, where he con- 
centrated his forces. 

“Here,” writes Gen: Basil W. Duke, second in command of 
Morgan’s forces, “Gen. Morgan began to maneuver for the 
benefit of the commanding officer at Cincinnati. He took it for 
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granted that there was a strong force of regular troops in Cin- 
cinnati. Burnside had them not far off, and Gen. Morgan sup- 
posed that they would of course be brought there. If he would 
get past Cincinnati safely, the danger of the expedition, he 
thought, would be more than half over. Here he expected to be 
confronted by the concentrated forces of Judah and Burnside, 
and he anticipated great difficulty in eluding or cutting his way 
through them. Once safely through this peril, his escape would 
be certain unless the river remained so high that the transports 
could carry troops to intercept him at the upper crossings. 
“Thinking that the great effort to capture him would be made 
as he crossed the Hamilton and Dayton railroad his object was to 
deceive the enemy as to the exact point where he would cross 
it and denude that point as much as possible of troops. He sent 
detachments in various directions, seeking, however, to create the 
impression that he was marching to Hamilton, O.” 

Howe, in his Ohio Historical Collections says that wher 
Morgan entered Ohio he had less than 2,000 men, the others 
having been killed or captured in skirmishes or unable to keep 
up with the rapid marching of his flying column, had fallen ex- 
hausted, to be picked up by the citizen soldiery who hovered 
around his line of march. 

Cincinnati was, of course, alarmed at Morgan’s advance and 
Morgan with his comparatively small force was equally apprehen- 
sive of danger. Would he be permitted, when almost in sight 
of Camp Dennison to pass by without resistance? With the 
greatest march it is said he ever made, he actually slipped around 
the city that night, crossing the Little Miami railroad at day- 
light in sight of Camp Dennison 8 or 10 miles from Cincinnati. 

Duke says: “It was a terrible and trying march. Strong 
men fell out of their saddles, and at every halt the officers were 
compelled to move continually about in their respective com- 
panies and pull and haul the men, who would drop asleep in the 
road. It was the only way to keep them awake. Quite a num- 
ber crept off into the fields and slept until they were awakened 
by the enemy. At length day appeared just as we reached the 
last point where we had to anticipate danger. We had passed 
through Glendale and all the principal suburban roads and were 
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near the Little Miami railroad. We crossed the railroad without 
any opposition and halted to feed the horses in sight of Camp 
Dennison. After a short rest here and a picket skirmish we 
resumed our march, burning in this neighborhood, a park of gov- 
ernment wagons. 

“That evening at 4 o’clock we were at Williamsburg, 28 miles 
east of Cincinnati having marched since leaving Summansville 
in Indiana in a period of 35 hours more than 90 miles, the 
greatest march that even Morgan had ever made. Feeling com- 
paratively safe here, he permitted the division to go into camp 
and remain during the night.” 

Williamsburg is in eastern Clermont county about 9 miles 
east of Batavia the county seat. Nor was Morgan idle during 
this forced march. His telegraph operators were busy. All 
night they were intercepting dispatches that were being sent in 
from the towns surrounding Cincinnati purporting to give in- 
formation as to the movements of Morgan. Many of them 
were of course, mere rumors, but they kept Morgan fully ad- 
vised in the premises. Here is one of them: “2 a. m.—A dis- 
patch from Hamilton says: It is believed that the main por- 
tion of Morgan’s force is moving in that direction going east. 
At this writing, quarter past two, a. m., it is the impression that 
Morgan’s main force is going east, while he has sent squads to 
burn bridges on the C. H. & D. railroad and over the Miami 
River, but, he may turn and come down this way on some of 
the roads leading through Walnut Hills or Mt. Auburn. That 
night while the much enduring printers were putting such stories 
in type, John Morgan’s entire command, now reduced to a 
strength of bare 2,000 was marching through the suburbs of this 
city of a quarter million inhabitants, within reach of troops 
enough to eat them up absolutely unopposed, almost without 
meeting a solitary picket or receiving a hostile shot.” Reid’s 
“Ohio in the War” Vol. 1, page 140. They stole horses within 2 
miles of the corporation line. 

By the next day it dawned upon the forces at Cincinnati that 
the Queen City was not to be attacked and Morgan’s purpose 
was then made apparent. 

Some semblance of order wrought out of the chaotic state 
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of the Ohio Militia was beginning to be observed in the region 
of Cincinnati and re-enforcements from Camp Chase at Colum- 
bus were pouring in. Companies were mustered all through 
the southern part of the state and were hurried by extra trains 
to contemplated danger points. Hobson with the energy and 
power of endurance little less than that of Morgan was so close 
upon the latter that he had scarcely time to burn the bridges 
and maintain a fresh supply of horses. The Ohio owing to the 
recent rains was (unusual for the stream at that season of the 
year) still at a fair boating stage and Gen. Judah with his troops 
was sent in haste by boats up the Ohio to head off Morgan, and 
more than 50,000 militia called out by Gov. Tod were moving 
toward the seat of war. 

Before the expedition was begun Morgan had sent spies 
along the Ohio to discover the fords or easiest places of cross- 
ing. One of the best was at Buffington’s Island about 30 miles 
above Pomeroy and about the same distance below Parkersburg, 
or perhaps a little farther. This, then, became Morgan’s ob- 
jective point. After leaving Williamsburg, Morgan divided his 
forces, Col. Richard Morgan bearing to the southeast and pass- 
ing through Georgetown the county seat of Brown county, while 
Gen. Morgan with his column marched in a north east direction 
as far as Washington C. H. Thence turning to. the south east 
he passed through Ross county leaving Chillicothe to his left 
where quite a considerable force of militiamen were in waiting. 
Passing on through Piketon in Pike county, Jackson in Jackson 
county, Vinton in Gallia county and Pomeroy where considerable 
skirmishing took place, he reached on the 18th of July the ford 
at Portland, a small town just above Buffington Island, the south- 
ern division having joined him before his arrival. 

At last the little column approached its goal. All the troops 
in Kentucky had been evaded and left behind. All the militia 
in Indiana had been dashed aside or outstripped; 50,000 Ohio 
militia had failed to turn it from its predestined path. Within 
precisely 15 days from the morning it had crossed the Cumber- 
land and 9 days from its crossing into Indiana it stood once 
more on the banks of the Ohio. A few more hours of daylight 
and it would be safely across, in the midst, again, of a popula- 
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tion to which it might look for sympathy if not for aid. But 
the circle of the hunt was narrowing. Judah with his fresh 
cavalry was up and was marching out from the river against 
Morgan. Hobson was hard on his rear. Col. Runkle, com- 
manding a division of militia, was north of him. And at last 
the local militia in advance of him were beginning to fell trees 
and tear up bridges to obstruct his progress. 

Near Pomeroy they made a stand. For 4 or 5 miles his 
road ran through a ravine, with occasional intersections from hill 
roads. At all these crossings he found the militia posted, and 
from the hills above him they made his passage through the 
ravine a perfect running of the gauntlet. On front, flank and 
rear the militia pressed and closed eagerly upon his track. 

At Chester, a small town to the northwest of the ford at 
Portland, he rested for an hour and a half and hunted for a 
guide. That stop though so short was fatal for it was 8 o’clock 
when he reached the ford, too late and dark to undertake to cross. 
Had he pressed right on after arriving at Chester that to him 
most precious hour and a half would no doubt have seen him 
safely on the Virginia side. Tired and worn out, both men and 
horses, he decided to rest for the night on the north bank of the 
Ohio. The handful of men who had thrown up works near the 
river bank and attempted to impede his progress, might then 
have been easily brushed aside. But the dawn of another morn- 
ing brought a more formidable enemy in the person of Gen. 
Judah with his regulars who had arrived in the night by boat, 
fresh and ready for the conflict. 

Here is a description of the movements as given by White- 
law Reid in his “Ohio in the War” p. 146— referring to the 
stop at Chester — “But his evil genius was upon him. He had 
lost an hour and a half at Chester in the afternoon — the most 
precious hour and a half since his horse’s feet touched northern 
soil: And he now decided to waste the night. 

“In the hurried council with his exhausted officers it was 
admitted on all hands that Judah had arrived — that some of his 
troops had probably given force to the skirmishing near Pome- 
roy —that they would certainly be at Buffington by morning 
and that gunboats would accompany them. But his men were in 
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bad condition and he feared to trust them in a night attack upon 
a fortified position which he had not reconnoitered. The fear 
was fatal. 

“Even yet, by abandoning his wagon trains and his wounded 
he might have reached unguarded fords a little higher up. This, 
too, was mentioned by his officers. He would save all he 
promptly replied or lose all together. And so he gave mortgages 
to fate. By morning Judah was up. At daybreak Duke ad- 
vanced with a couple of Rebel regiments to storm the earthwork, 
but found it abandoned. He was rapidly proceeding to make 
dispositions for crossing when Judah’s advance struck him. At 
first he repulsed it and took a number of prisoners, the adjutant 
general of Judah’s staff among them. Morgan then ordered 
him to hold the force on his front in check. He was not able to 
return to his command till it had been broken and thrown into 
full retreat before an impetuous charge of Judah’s cavalry, 
headed by Lieut. O’Neill of 5th Indiana. He succeeded in rally- 
ing them and re-forming his line. But now, advancing up the 
Chester and Pomeroy road, came the gallant cavalry that over 
three states had been galloping on their track — the 3,000 of 
Hobson’s command — who for now two weeks had been only a 
day, a forenoon, an hour behind them.” 

“As Hobson’s guidons fluttered out in the little valley by the 
river bank where they fought, every man of that band that had 
so long defied a hundred thousand knew that the contest was 
over. They were almost out of ammunition, exhausted and 
scarcely 2,000 strong. Against them were Hobson’s 3,000 and 
Judah’s still larger force. To complete the overwhelming odds 
that, in spite of their efforts, had at last been concentrated upon 
them, the tin-clad gunboats steamed up and opened fire.”’ 

Morgan comprehended the situation as readily as the hard 
riding troopers, who, still clinging to their bolts of calico, were 
already beginning to gallop towards the rear. He at once 
essayed to extricate his trains and then to withdraw his regi- 
ments by column of fours from right of companies, keeping up, 
meanwhile, as sturdy resistance as he might. For some dis- 
tance the withdrawal was made in tolerable order; then under 
a charge of a Michigan cavalry regiment, everything was broken 
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and the retreat became a rout. Morgan with not quite 1,200 
men escaped. His brother, with Colonels Duke, Ward, Huff- 
man and about 700 men was taken prisoner. 

This was the battle of Buffington Island. It was brief and 
decisive. But for his two grave mistakes of the night before, 
Morgan might have avoided it and escaped, and many a thrilling 
tale of events that happened in the following seven days and 
nights of the raid would never have been told, and in all prob- 
ability this subject never related in the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly. “But it cannot be said he yielded to the 
blow that insured his fate without resistance, and a courage and 
tenacity worthy of a better cause.” The superiority in forces 
was overwhelming and the Union loss trifling. The boats car- 
tied the prisoners back to Cincinnati and the troops, with little 
test, pushed on after Morgan and the 1,200 who had escaped. 

About 15 or 20 miles above Buffington he again attempted 
to cross and succeeded in landing one-fourth of his men on Vir- 
ginia soil. Morgan himself was in the middle of the Ohio but 
the gunboats were too close upon him and he was forced back 
to the Ohio side with his remaining 900. Again his hurried 
flight was taken up. Almost insurmountable difficulties sur- 
rounded him. His men were exhausted from long, forced 
marches and enormous work. Their pillaging had greatly de- 
moralized them. The blow of defeat was severe causing a lack 
of faith in themselves and a loss of confidence in their intrepid 
commander. They were harassed on every hand. Every loop- 
hole of escape shut off; hunted like game, day and night and 
driven hither and thither. 

Yet to the very last the energy of this daring cavalryman 
-is worthy the admiration of all—even his enemies. With no 
apparent possibility of escape at Buffington he slipped away 
from Judah and Hobson with more than half his forces. After 
. Belleville, he headed almost west and went as far as McArthur, 
thence he undertook to strike the Muskingum and soon encoun- 
tered Gen. Runkle at the head of a large body of Ohio militia. 
Retracing his steps he made toward Blennerhassett Island, evi- 
dently intending to evade his pursuers and effect a crossing at 
this point. They soon surrounded him — Hobson, Judah and 
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Runkle — at nightfall. Visions of conquest no doubt visited! 
these generals that night as they awaited the dawning of an- 
other summer morning for the surrender of Morgan. While 
they slept he and his men walking single file and leading their 
horses, stole out along a steep hillside thought to be impassable: 
and when these three generals drew their net, cast at dusk that 
night, it was empty, every man had passed out through the 
hole in the meshes and the hole was large enough to let a horse 
through. 

Morgan then pressed on through Athens, Eastern Hocking 
and Perry counties and entered Morgan county near Porterville, 
the afternoon of July 22nd, 1863. After marching in Morgan 
county for about three miles, night found them on what was then 
known as the old Deacon Wright, later the John Weaver, farm 
about 14 miles northwest of Triadelphia, on the head waters. 
of Island Run. Throwing a guard around the residence, they 
went into camp for the night, about six miles from the river. 
Morgan’s guards — always out — reconnoitered some that night 
on Island Run. Thomas L. Gray of Deavertown, then an ac- 
tive “conductor” on the famous underground railway, who had 
a flag station in‘his barn and who had furnished food, shelter 
and transportation for many a Canada bound fugitive from the 
south, “without money and without price,” together with Reeves 
McAdoo and James Foraker, also of that village, that night 
determined that they would venture toward Eagleport via the 
Island Run road to “see what they could see.” Their adven- 
tures are described in a very interesting article prepared by one 
of the editors of the Democrat and published in that paper, some 
14 months ago. It is worth repeating: 

Along toward midnight Mr. Thomas L. Gray, of Deaver- 
town, (father of S. C. and E. W. Gray) in company with Reeves: 
McAdoo and James Foraker, two young men of the village, 
started east toward Eagleport. At the Baptist church they took 
the southeast road and arriving at Knapp’s, called out the young 
man Jacob Knapp. The latter on the Friday previous had an- 
swered the governor’s call and had gone to the camp at Ma- 
rietta but returned home Monday. He joined the three Deaver- 
town citizens and proceeded on to Jacob Mast’s where they were 
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joined by Mast’s son Peter. From Mast’s they went on to Pen- 
nell Garrett’s who lived where Hiram Allard now resides. The 
only arms possessed by these bold adventurers was an old gun 
carried by Mr. Gray that was about as dangerous as a boy’s 
target rifle. At Garrett’s the armament was very materially in- 
creased as Jacob Knapp secured an ax. 

This had brought them into Deerfield township and in their 
course down Island Run they passed within a half-mile of Mor- 
gan’s camp. Had they known of his presence so near they 
might possibly have captured the whole outfit. On the next 
farm (now owned by James Cunningham), they woke up John 
Daringer and told him of Morgan’s having passed through 
Chapel Hill the evening previous and advised him to get his 
horses to a place of safety. He did so and thereby prevented’ 
their capture when Morgan appeared the next morning. They 
next woke up Jacob Weaver and gave him the same warning. 
Weaver was more skeptical and replied: “Let him come.” He 
did come the next morning and Mr. Weaver lost two horses. 

At Isaac Warren’s they found Mrs. Warren alone. Mr. 
Warren had gone to McConnelsville the day previous, and hear- 
ing of Morgan’s approach, he feared to risk his team in the vi- 
cinity, and remained in town over -night. On the place now 
owned by John Eveland, they were joined by George Swytzer, 
who made the sixth member of the company. 

At the Joe Helmick place, now owned by Charles Daringer, 
and then occupied by Jno. Bankes, they learned that a half 
dozen raiders, some hours before, had secured food and them 
gone in the direction of Eagleport. They held a council of war 
and decided to cut off the enemy’s retreat by felling trees across. 
the road. Knapp started in with his ax, but it was soon decided 
that the noise of the ax was liable to warn the Rebels of their 
“danger” and they concluded to quit and proceed on down the 
creek. Just below the Bankes house the road forks and as they 
approached this point they heard horsemen coming up the creek, 
and the clank of sabers told them that they were soldiers. It 
was about an hour after midnight and very dark. 

Halting in the road and remaining quiet they awaited the 
approach of the enemy. When only a few feet away Mr. Gray 
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in a loud voice ordered them to halt and demanded an immediate 
surrender. The darkness prevented the Rebels from seeing how 
many were in their front and being deceived by Mr. Gray’s firm- 
néss and the fact that no guns were fired, the raiders supposed 
they were confronted by a large force of regular soldiers and 
made no resistance. 

It was well for one raider at least that they submitted 
peaceably for Jacob Knapp was standing within reach with his 
ax drawn, and as the rebel was on a small horse not larger than 
a good sized pony, Knapp was in position to cave in his ribs 
had he shown a disposition to fight. 

They were ordered to dismount and give up their arms 
which they did in true military style. Hardly had the capture 
been made when about a dozen Muskingum county militiamen 
under Colonel Ed. Ball, a brother of Judge Ball, arrived on the 
scene coming down ‘the road leading north. It was fortunate, 
for when the Rebels discovered the unarmed condition of their 
captors, it is probable that they would have made a desperate 
effort to escape. As it was, one of the six Rebels put spurs to 
his horse and escaped in the darkness. — When captured it was 
found that the raiders had Michael Longstreth as a prisoner. 

The rebels were marched to the Helmick mill and guarded 
till morning but in the darkness another escaped. This fleeing 
Rebel lost his way and was captured the following morning by 
Jacob Mast and taken to Deavertown. The four prisoners at 
the mill were taken the next day to Stovertown and turned over 
to the proper authorities. 

Thus ended the most notable northern success, when num- 
bers and armament are considered, in the whole history of Mor- 
gan’s famous raid. It was one of the boldest undertakings ever 
attempted by citizens of Morgan county and the marvel is that 
these 6 York citizens were not all killed. Only two of the six 
are now living — Jacob Knapp and Geo. Swytzer. Both reside 
still in York township. Morgan county ought to build a monu- 
ment on Island Run where Helmick Mill formerly stood in com-' 
memoration of this notable occurrence. 

Early in the morning of July 23rd about 20 Unios soldiers 
ate breakfast at our home at Rokeby Lock. Where they were 
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when Morgan approached, no one seemed to know. Evidently 
they had 

“Folded their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently stole away.” 


Although not yet six years old, the writer well remembers 
the bright sunny morning of July 23, 1863. I had not long been 
out of bed at my home at Rokeby Lock, when upon looking 
across the river just below the dam I beheld a sight never to 
be forgotten. My childish mind was filled with awe, mingled 
with fear and admiration. Morgan’s cavalry was approaching, 
as it seemed to me in solid phalanx, while their-polished sabers 
glistened in the morning sun. This was war. Rumors had 
reached us the day before that Morgan was near and would in 
all probability cross the river at this point, and that he was 
burning and destroying property on all sides as he came to it, 
and, worse, sparing the lives of no one, not even the women and 
children. Eight children, of whom I was the youngest, and 


mother constituted our family at that time, our father having 
a few days before responded as a militiaman to the call of Gov. 
Tod, and was then at Marietta. Nearly all able bodied men 
were either at the front, or in the militia. 


The ford at Eagleport was then and still is, as many of 
you know, some 200 yards below the dam. It is approached 
from the west side by passing over the upper end of the island 
— there being but little water on the west side of the island in 
the summer season. Immediately opposite is the Weber farm, 
with high and precipitous banks. After reaching the ford the 
bank furnished some protection from bullets of the rebels, and 
a few citizens gathered here for the purpose of preventing the 
crossing. Bullets began to fly around them, some uncomfortably 
close and they ceased resistance and sought shelter. Robertson 
in his Morgan county history says that with the protection of 
this bank and the hollow, which he places immediately opposite 
the ford, a small body of men could have prevented the pas- 
sage. But the fact is, that while the ford is of course lower, 
the bank on the west side and beyond the island is almost as 
high as on the east side, and Morgan with his Parrott rifles, 
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could from that point, readily reach anyone stationed on the east 
bank within squirrel gun shot of the ford. And the hollow spoken 
of is too far up stream, and not opposite the ford as claimed. 

But Morgan did not undertake to cross all his men below 
the dam. Above it there was, as there is_now, a ferry, near the 
old Devol store. As his men were passing opposite our home 
a few citizens stationed behind trees in front of the house, kept 
up a fire at them across the river. Their guns of course would 
not throw a bullet that far at least with any accuracy, and such 
conduct served only to aggravate matters. There was an im- 
mediate response from guns that would and did carry and bullets 
flew about and through our house. 

Three bullet holes may yet be seen in the weather boarding. 
‘One of these seemed to have come from a point farther up the 
tiver, and quite a long distance. My mother was making up a 
‘bed in a front room, when a bullet entered the window barely 
missing her head. She had just stooped the moment before, to 
arrange the bed clothes. Had she remained in an upright po- 
‘sition the ball would have struck her in the face. 

By the time this had occurred it is useless to say that there 
were some frightened occupants therein. We at once “took to 
the woods.” I can remember, as the shooting was going on, of 
looking out in the back yard and seeing my sister now Mrs. 
Jones, then almost a young woman, standing in the back yard 
crying, while my only brother then approaching manhood, had 
stationed himself near, behind the smoke house to take observa- 
tions. He was evidently seen for soon a number of bullets 
struck uncomfortably close. In our hasty retreat I took my pet 
dog, “Rover,’”’ and my sister, Mary, next older, took “Dash” and 
left our purses of silver and pennies each amounting to eight or 
ten dollars. They were not there on our return nor was a gold 
watch which my father had left hanging on the wall. In fact 
there wasn’t much of anything left except the bare building. 
Comfortables, quilts, blankets, sheets, pillows, in fact everything 
that could be at all carried, was gone. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the cupboard when I stepped in the kitchen that 
Thursday p. m. when we returned home. What dishes were left 
were empty either on the table or on the floor. Not a thing left 
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in it— fruit all gone out of the cellar. In fact we were per- 
fectly destitute. I believe there wasn’t enough food of any kind 
left about the house to furnish a chicken a satisfactory meal. 
But we were fortunate to have even the house left. Morgan’s 
men were irritated by the annoying rifle fire from in front as 
above mentioned. 

When we left the premises that morning there was one, Dan 
Zinsmeister, a tailor, who had no legs (that he could use) and 
consequently, who did not run off with us but remained at the 
house. When Morgan’s men entered the house they reported 
that they had received orders to burn the building. Zinsmeister 
pleaded with them, explaining that the owner of the premises 
had not been at home for several days, and, knew nothing of 
what had been going on and consequently was not responsible for 
the shooting. He did not tell them where the proprietor was, 
but did succeed in persuading them to spare the home. Similar 
orders, it was reported, were given by Morgan for the burning 
of the Richard McElhiney home a half mile below, where many 
people from McConnelsville and those who lived between, and 
people from the hills had gathered and many shots fired as 
Morgan emerged from the mouth of Island Run hollow. But, 
upon learning that Mr. McElhiney was not responsible for the 
shooting they did not burn the building. 

It is needless to say that consternation reigned among all 
the inhabitants of that vicinity. We found plenty of company 
at our retreat in the woods on the hill tops. Some of the Eagle- 
port people did not have time to get away. One Mr. Forgrave 
sought refuge in a pig pen where a motherly occupant thereof 
was contentedly nursing her progeny. A rebel in passing saw 
Forgrave and inquired of a comrade, so Forgrave reported, 
whether he thought those pigs were all of the same litter. He 
was not disturbed. 

The ferry could not accommodate all of Morgan’s men who 
desired immediate passage. It was then a toll ferry owned by 
Hiram Winchell. Poor Hiram —good old soul, I'll venture, 
never did a thriftier business or a harder forenoon’s job in his 
life and with poorer pay than he did that eventful day. ~ Dalphin 
Devol, merchant, rank abolitionist, rebel hater, stiff, gruff, 
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(though with many commendable qualities), was impressed into 
service with his fine skiff. Dalphin likewise, worked faithfully 
and well, and sweat. The rebels would get in the skiff and hold 
their horses’ reins while they swam and our merchant rowed. 
When the last load had been landed on the Rokeby side he pro- 
ceeded to return to his store. When nearly across they (per- 
haps in sport) demanded his return. He stubbornly refused 
and rowed steadily on. They fired two or three shots in the 
direction of the skiff. Devol claimed that he dodged each of the 
bullets by “ducking” his head the instant the smoke issued from 
the guns. 

At the upper store in Eagleport, conducted by Silvey and 
Price, Mr. Silvey was likewise pressed into service with his skiff. 
While he was reputed to be a “rebel sympathizer” and a rank 
Democrat (and those terms were in those days considered by 
many as being synonymous) the rebels were no respecters of 
persons, and he performed labor equally as arduous as Devol. 
When he had assisted the last load to the east side, an officer 
handed him a Confederate bill for his pay and, applying an epi- 
thet which it would not be appropriate to repeat here, ordered 
him to “pull for the shore” on the west and not look up, and if 
he ceased “pulling” before he got there he would never “pull” 
any more. He obeyed and had no bullets to dodge. The other 
member of the firm, Wm. Price, when he learned that Morgan 
was in town hastily emptied the money drawer which contained 
a large pocketbook with considerable money therein, several hun- 
dred dollars as I now remember. He was trying to reach his 
home about a quarter of a mile above —a near cut taking him 
through a rank patch of timothy. As he was hurrying through 
this, pocketbook in hand, he was halted by, the rebels and or- 
dered to return and unlock the store. He immediately loosed 
his grip and the money fell unobserved in the high grass. After 
he had concluded waiting on his “customers,” he was permitted 
to return to his home. He found the pocketbook unmolested, 
where he had dropped it. 

A man named Henry Kelly, from Hocking county, as I 
always understood it (Dr. Robinson says from Nelsonville) was 
shot by Morgan’s men on the bluffs overlooking Eagleport. He 
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had had several horses taken by Morgan and had followed them 
all the way to Eagleport, vainly endeavoring to get them, and 
frequently firing at them. Morgan, by the use of his glasses, 
identified him. He, at the time he was killed, was in company 
with Alex Stinchcomb, of near Deavertown, who had also lost 
some horses. He stepped out on the rocks in full view of Mor- 
gan watching his movements in crossing the river. Stinchcomb, 
but a few yards away, remained under cover and pleaded with 
Kelly to be more cautious, who insisted that there was no dan- 
ger. Robertson says: “Five of the raiders standing on Devol’s. 
store steps took deliberate aim at him; three of their shots took: 
effect, killing him instantly. The distance is about 250 yards.” 
The writer’s understanding, gathered from what was told shortly 
after, is that the shots were fired from the eastern shore, that: 
an officer by the use of his field glass recognized Kelly and or- 
dered him shot and that thereupon the five men laid their guns. 
across their horses and fired with above results. This would. 
make the distance at least 100 yards farther. 

Morgan remained in the immediate vicinity of Eagleport 
and Rokeby about one and a half or two hours. He started 
up the river ostensibly for Gaysport, and perhaps thence to. 
Rural Dale. He had gone but a short distance when he saw a 
steamer loaded with troops coming. It was the steamer “Dime” 
with a portion of the 86th regiment aboard from Zanesville 
under the command of R. W. McFarland. The troops were 
landed about two and a half miles above Rokeby and ascended 
the steep hill on the Eli Barr farm. Morgan wheeled about, 
came back to Rokeby, leaving the river by the road that leads. 
east. There is quite a bend in the river at Eagleport and this: 
road passes northerly through the Barr farm only a short dis- 
‘tance from the river hill. Here, at Barr’s Ridge, the opposing~ 
forces unexpectedly met. Morgan, not knowing the enemy’s: 
strength, avoided an engagement, and wheeled square to the- 
right for the McElhiney hollow. Here was McFarland’s op-- 
portunity. Through lack of judgment or courage or both, he- 
failed to seize it. Morgan could easily have been captured in 
that hollow. In fact, Morgan wanted to quit then and there;. 
as reported, but declared that he could find no one worthy to 
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accept his sword. Whether this report was true or not, I do 
not know. This hollow is wild and the hills on either side are 
so steep and rocky that only in a few places in the section where 
they crossed it, can a man and horse scale them, and a company 
of 50 men, it seems to me, could have shot or captured every 
man of them as they attempted to emerge from that ravine. 

I remember of following their trail in company with my 
father, not long after and the fresh marks from the horses’ 
shoes were yet visible on the huge rocks down over which they 
clambered and it seemed almost miraculous that anyone would 
be able to reach the bottom without being killed or receiving 
serious injury. Not a few shots were fired at Barr’s Ridge. 

McFarland, the commander of the union troops, in a recent 
article in the “Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly,” 
relating what occurred after the landing of his troops says: “In 
about two miles we came to the road on which Morgan was 
retreating. The soldiers at the front of the column were able 
to give Morgan one volley at long range. No one was hurt 
but some of the raiders dropped a part of their plunder, We 
picked up a bolt or two of calico and also a bolt of muslin. On 
the west side of the road and about a hundred yards distant 
there was a small frame house on the face of the hill. The 
woman living there was on the porch at the east side of the 
house, watching Morgan’s men as they passed along the road. 
One of the soldiers shot at her as she was leaning against a 
post. The bullet hit the post about a foot above her head and 
buried itself in the hard wood. This outrage occurred about 
the time when my men discharged their guns at long range. I 
saw the mark of the bullet and gave the woman the dry goods 
which we had picked up in the road, to offset as far as possible 
the fright which she had suffered. Early in the morning, only 
an hour or so after my troops had landed, there occurred the 
following incident which probably gave Morgan an exaggerated 
estimate of the number of my men. While waiting for develop- 
ments, I saw two cavalrymen approaching my position. They 
were in the woods a couple of hundred yards distant, but pro- 
ceeding very cautiously. They were attempting to make some 
reliable estimate of our numbers. I called on the half dozen 
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soldiers who were closest to me ‘to shoot those spies.’ The 
guns rang out in an instant, but the soldiers, further away 
from my position knowing nothing of the facts, all fired their 
guns also, but fired at random. The roar of these 350 rifles 
was grand, and as we were concealed by the timber, our num- 
bers were largely overestimated.” (Vol. 17, No. 3, p. 245). 

Mr. McFarland’s memory does not correctly serve him as 
to distance of his position on the ridge from the river. It does 
not much exceed a quarter of a mile if any, from the landing 
at the foot of the bluff. The house referred to is a log building, 
still standing on the Barr farm and was then occupied by Mrs. 
Julia Thomas. 

One confederate was shot here. He was found unconscious, 
but later regained consciousness and was carried on a litter to 
our home. I well remember of looking with much curiosity, 
upon him, a real live rebel (or at least not dead), who wouldn’t 
hurt me. He was shot in the lung. Can remember of seeing 
the blood blubber in the wound in his breast as he breathed. He 
was taken to Eagleport and after a few weeks’ nursing, he suf- 
ficiently recovered so that he was able to be sent to Columbus. 

In the hollow a dead rebel was found, with a pillow placed 
under his head, where Morgan’s men, unable to convey the body 
out of there, had left it. He was found by Chas. Patterson and 
Dave Bailey and perhaps others, who hastily laid the body under 
a shelving rock near by, cast some leaves over it and left it. On 
the following day Jas. Shilling (afterwards the father-in-law 
of our fellow townsman, J. M. Betz, and an uncle to J. L. Shill- 
ing on Kennebec Ave.), who is yet living, Joseph M. Briggs 
and Mr. Bailey took the remains and buried them near by. A 
few years after this the run cut into the grave and it was again 
moved to the opposite side only a few yards away. The grave 
is marked with a rough sandsione at either end and this ro- 
mantic spot has been an object of interest to many a curious vis- 
itor. About 20 years ago a rumor was in circulation in that lo- 
cality that some of the dead rebel’s friends had been in that 
vicinity searching treasure supposed to have been hidden in that 
hollow at the time of crossing. It was then that the name was 
discovered rudely inscribed on the headstone of the grave 
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“Tommy McGee” which is yet plainly visible. Dr. Robertson 
says that the evidence is strong that this man was killed at Eagle- 
port where another rebel lost his nose, both from shots fired from 
my father’s house and that this was the cause of the special at- 
tention given the house by the carbines. 

That afternoon a portion of Hobson’s army still in hot pur- 
suit, under the command of Gen. Shackelford, crossed the ford 
at Rokeby. About 25 of them rode up to our house and ordered 
dinner. While I do not remember what was set before them, 
it must certainly have been a slim meal. 

What transpired at McConnelsville and elsewhere I will 
leave for others to tell, who know more about it. If history por- 
trays the facts I believe that a monument of donkey skulls should 
have been erected somewhere near the crossing, to the memory 
of Col. Hill, for his bravery and valor. He left Marietta the 
morning of July 22 by the Steamer “Jonas Powell,” with 500 
troops and two brass cannons aboard. In the afternoon of that 
day a message was received at McConnelsville from Hill that 
Morgan was approaching McConnelsville or Eagleport. With 
this knowledge, he came with his troops as far as Stockport, 10 
miles below, where he landed the steamer and waited. This was 
the evening of the 22nd. Three times that night he was notified 
and urged to proceed to McConnelsville and on to Eagleport, 
for it was that night positively ascertained that Morgan was 
encamped on the head waters of Island Run. Without an ef- 
fort he could have steamed up in the vicinity of Eagleport that 
night and there thwarted Morgan and without doubt captured 
him. But he would not do so, neither would he permit Capt. 
Marsh, under him, to take a company and march up. Along 
about 9 o’clock that day, the 23rd, Hill arrived at McConnels- 
ville. Then a brilliant idea struck him. He took a portion of 
his men and started out the Zanesville road to head of Morgan 
who long before he got started, had the last of his forces safely 
across the river at Eagleport eight miles above. Col. Marsh 
took one division and started up the river. After going up about 
three miles to the Doc Reed farm Marsh learned that Morgan 
had crossed, so he bore to the east leaving the river and joined 
Hill. @n-the Ritchey farm, less than one-half mile this side the 
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Pisgah church, stands a high and commanding knob. There the 
bold (?) Hill planted a cannon; and observing some stir in the 
neighborhood of Meloy’s barn which stands about 1 mile to the 
northwest he, without further investigation, concluded that Mor- 
gan might be in that barn. Brilliant thought! The main body 
of his men never were near this barn. A few straggling foragers, 
not to exceed perhaps, half dozen, were in the vicinity at the 
time the shot was fired. More likely was this building to have 
been then occupied by women and children, but it chanced to be 
empty. Hill succeeded in hitting the barn. The cannon ball 
hole may yet be seen from the public road and its destructive 
work inside by opening the barn door. Robertson says Hill re- 
turned to the Steamer Powell without the loss of a man or ma- 
terial. How remarkably and mysteriously strange. 

Mr. James G. Crisman, who lives on the River road, north 
of town, was living with his uncle and aunt, Daniel Meloy and 
wife, on the Meloy farm, when Morgan went through. Mr. 
Meloy was absent, so he and his aunt were, that day, holding the 
fort, the old brick building, which is still standing near the barn, 
which Hill shot into. Jim was a boy of ten—old enough for 
some vivid and lasting impressions. He was called upon, by 
two of Morgan’s men, to serve as guide for his army. Jim didn’t 
just take to the crowd, and declined to go alone. His aunt was 
at once drafted into service., Her movements afoot were not 
rapid enough, so one of the soldiers dismounted and Mrs. Meloy 
was assisted to the saddle. A large portion of the troops 
was in waiting at the forks of the road, at the election house 
a mile further up the road. They, the guides, did not go 
far. After getting from them the information desired, they 
were permitted to return home. As they started back, the 
troops parted to either side of the road as an act of courtesy, 
and Jim and his aunt, on dress parade, marched between, 
with an escort, who accompanied them almost to their home. 
Mr. Crisman says the shot, which penetrated the Meloy barn, © 
was not fired from the Ritchey knob, but from a position 
nearer the barn, along the east side of the road, and that several 
cannon shots were fired. Mr. E. M. Stanbery, a spectator, says 
that other shots were fired from Ritchey’s Knob in bombarding 
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Meloy’s woods to the right. He did not witness this from 2 
location similar to that of Mr. Forgrave’s in Eagleport. He had 
taken safe refuge in an impregnable wheat shock hard by. Judge 
Evans who was involuntarily doing service for Morgan in that 
section as a guide, reported that the confederates were not within 
hearing when this cannonading was done. These conflicting state- 
ments may be accounted for from the fact that Morgan’s men 
were widely scattered. They were compelled to forage their 
living and necessarily covered a wide scope. Mr. S. A. Thissell, 
a farmer living two miles below Eagleport, claims to know the 
exact spot where the rebel found in McElhiney’s hollow was 
killed. He says his father, Benjamin F. Thissell, in company 
with Fred Merriam, a brother of the late Charles Merriam, was 
hidden behind the willows at the river’s edge, just above the dam, 
watching the rebels as they passed along the road within a few 
rods of them; that just as this man was passing by the shot was 
fired from the hillside above, which killed him; that the dead 


man’s comrades strapped him on the horse he was riding and 
left his gun which Mr. Thissell procured; that the gun was in 
their residence which was consumed by fire in the early seventies 
and that he still has the barrel and lock. This may account for 
the shooting of Mr. Kelly (above) by Morgan’s men, on the 
same hill, a few minutes thereafter. Many amusing incidents, 
of that stirring day, might be mentioned but I pass on. 


Morgan passed on northeasterly, thro’ Bloom, leaving 
Rural Dale to his left, and on through Museville and High Hill, 
Muskingum county, and through Noble, Guernsey, Carroll, Har- 
rison, and Jefferson and into Columbiana county, with Shackel- 
ford not far behind. At Washington, Guernsey county, he over- 
took the rear guard of Morgan’s forces, and some skirmishing 
took place. On July 26th, 1863, he succeeded in reaching Saline- 
ville, Columbiana county, (again almost to the Ohio), between 
Steubenville and Wellsville. He was being guided to the Penn- 
sylvania line by one Mr. Burbeck, a private citizen. — Perceiv- 
ing in his flight, clouds of dust rising on a parallel road, he rec- 
ognized that a cavalry force was fast cutting off his escape. 
Shackelford was close pressing him in the rear. Burbeck, who 
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had with him a small squad of volunteeers, was conducting him 
through his county on consideration that Morgan would destroy 
no property within its limits. Morgan realizing the situation, pro- 
posed to surrender to Burbeck on condition that he and all his 
men would be immediately paroled. Here was an opportunity 
for Burbeck to immortalize his name. Who would not have 
looked upon this coveted prize with favor! Burbeck accepted 
his sword on these terms. The arrangement was barely com- 
pleted when Major Rue, 9th Kentucky cavalry, arrived, then 
Shackelford. This sly move by Morgan, of making terms of 
capitulation with a private citizen (for, in fact, with Burbeck, 
such was the case), did not meet with the approval of Rue, who 
referred the matter to Shackelford, and the latter refused to ac- 
cept or recognize it. Morgan appealed to Governor Tod, but 
the latter, upon consideration, held them not binding or effective, 
and the prisoners were at once taken to Columbus. 

Here Morgan and his officers, as a matter of retaliation, it 
seems, for similar treatment-our men had received in the South, 
were confined in the Penitentiary —their heads duly shaved. 
After several months of confinement, Morgan and six other 
prisoners, on the night of the 27th of November, made their es- 
cape, it is said, by cutting through the stone floors of their cells, 
with knives from the prison table. Tunneling under the walls 
of the building, they scaled the walls that surrounded the grounds 
by aid of ropes made of bed clothes. It is claimed that this op- 
portunity for escape presented itself through willful neglect on 
the part of the prison officials, to care for these prisoners’ cells. 
— Many others think they left the prison through doors that 
opened at their bidding. 

On the outside they changed their prison clothes, and Mor- 
gan proceeded to the depot and took a train for Cincinnati, about 
1 o’clock a. m. Alighting from the car in the suburbs of Cin- 
cinnati, he ran to the Ohio, crossed on the ferry and immediately 
found shelter. — He then made his way through Kentucky and 
Tennessee to northern Georgia. He proceeded to Richmond, 
where he was greeted with an ovation. In a speech he declared 
that “his escape was made entirely without assistance from any 
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one OUTSIDE” the prison. “An assertion,’ says Greely, “not 
needed to incite and justify a strong presumption that the fact 
was otherwise.” 

Morgan lived to make one more “raid” in the “Blue Grass” 
tegions, to witness the decline of his popularity, to be harassed 
by officers, in Richmond, who did not understand him, and by 
difficulties in his command, and finally, the next year after his 
escape, at Columbus, to fall while fleeing through a kitchen gar- 
den in a skirmish, in an obscure little village in East Tennessee. 
“He left a name second only to those of Forrest and Stuart, 
among the cavalrymen of the Confederacy, and a character 
which, amid much to be condemned, was not without traces of a 
noble nature.” 
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SERPENT MOUND TOWER. 


It will be recalled that the Seventy-Seventh General Assembly 
(1908) in the appropriations for the Society, made provision by a 
special appropriation of $500 for the erec- 
tion of a tower at Serpent Mound. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held July 16, 1908, the matter of making 
a contract and supervising the erection of 
this tower was placed in charge of a 
special committee consisting of Treasurer 
Wood and Secretary Randall. After ne- 
gotiating with various concerns competent 
to build such a tower, and submitting the 
matter to competitive bids, Messrs. Wood 
and Randall in behalf of the Society’ final- 
ly made a contract with the Columbus 
Wire & Iron Works Company for the 
amount of $500.00. The company imme- 
diately proceeded to construct the tower. 
It is made entirely of steel, which com- 
plete weighs about 6,000 pounds, is twen- 

Observatory Tower at ty-five feet high with ascending stairs 
Serpent Mound. to the top platform, which is eight feet 
square. The tower was completed in 
August and erected at the factory by the constructing company in Colum- 
bus for inspection by the committee and found to be satisfactory and 
according to contract. The material for the tower was duly transported 
to Serpent Mound and on September 2, 1908, Secretary Randall there 
met the force chosen by the manufacturing company for the erection 
of the tower. A location for this observatory was selected near the 
tail of the serpent. The erection of the tower was completed in four or 
five days. 

The location selected proved to be well chosen and the purpose 
of the tower satisfactorily fulfilled. From the platform the observer may 
see and carefully study the entire length of the serpent which heretofore 
could not be viewed entire from any one point, owing to the irregu- 
lar convolutions of the serpent and the peculiar contour of the hilltop 
upon which it is located. We give a reproduction of a photograph 
of the tower as it now appears. 
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THE OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Marietta, Ohio, on Friday and Saturday, November 
27 and 28 (1908). The first meeting was called to order by the President 
of the Association, Mr. E. O. Randall, at 10 a. m. in the assembly 
room, Library Building of Marietta College. The morning was devoted 
to a conference on historical manuscript collections. The leaders of the 
conference were Prof. I. J. Cox, University of Cincinnati, and Mr. Harry 
B. Mackoy, Covington, Ky. Those participating and the topics discussed 
by the respective speakers were as follows: 


(a) Colleges and Public Libraries—Prof. Harlow Lindley, Earl- 

ham College. 

(b) Local History Societies—Prof. Charles T. Greve, University 

of Cincinnati Law School. 

(c) State and County Collections—Virgil A. Lewis, State Archiv- 

ist and Historian, Charleston, W. Va. 

(d) Private Collections—Prof. Frank T. Cole, Columbus, Editor 

“Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly.” 

A general discussion of the above, papers was entered into by the- 
members present, with reports of local representatives not designated upon 
the program. 

Mrs. A. J. Gallagher read a paper, “How to Treat Manuscripts 
Found in Old Desks,” written by Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle, Hillsboro, 
the writer being unable to be present. 

Then followed a discussion of plans for locating the manuscript 
collections of the Ohio Valley and preparing and indexing the same. 
Prof. Cox discussed the methods of locating manuscripts and Mr. Mackoy 
the methods of indexing manuscripts. 

The morning session was closed by a most delightful paper on the- 
Charles G. Slack collection of manuscripts in the Marietta College Li- 
brary, by Miss Hortense Fogelsong, Assistant Librarian. After the ad- 
journment, an inspection was held of the Slack Collection, which had 
been especially arranged in one of the rooms of the College Library, 
for the observation of the visiting delegates. This collection is probably- 
the most extensive and valuable collection of autograph letters of dis- 
tinguished Americans in this country, embracing letters of all the 
Presidents, signers of the Declaration of Independence, colonial govern- 
ors, Revolutionary generals, etc. 

The afternoon session, which was especially open to the public, was. 
held in the auditorium of the First Congregational church, Muskingum 
avenue, at 2 p. m. The meeting was called to order by President- 
Randall, followed by an address of welcome from President A. T. Perry,. 
Marietta College. Prof. W. J. Holland, Ph. D. LL. D., Director of’ 
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the Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, delivered a most admirable address. 
upon the “Historic Beginnings of the Ohio Valley.” This was followed 
by an address from Miss Ellen Churchill Semple, Louisville, Ky., the 
author of two books upon the subject of her discussion, namely, “The 
Relation between Geography and History.” It was a very scholarly 
and elaborate treatment of the theme. Miss Semple has traveled the 
world over to secure data for the study of her subject. Colonel John 
L. Vance, Columbus, President of the Ohio Valley Improvement As- 
sociation, was to have been present and deliver an address on “The Ohio 
River, Its Improvement and Commercial Importance.” Colonel Vance 
was unavoidably absent and President Randall presented his paper, 
reading excerpts from it and briefly outlining the contents not fully 
read. The session was closed by an address from Prof. Virgil A. Lewis, 
State Archivist and Historian of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va., om 
“Lord Dunmore’s War.” Prof. Lewis spoke entirely extempore and - 
thoroughly covered the cause, events and result of Dunmore’s War in 
the fall of 1774. The literary proceedings noted above were then fol- 
lowed by a most delightful reception to the visitors to Marietta, held 
in the historic Ohio Company’s Land. Office, the oldest building in Ohio, 
standing on the original site. This reception was tendered by the Mari- 
etta members of the Ohio Society of Colonial Dames, the reception com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. S. U. Lovell, Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Daniel 
H. Buell, Miss Rowena Buell and Mrs. Putnam. In the evening in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building the Historical Association 
held its annual banquet. At the conclusion of a palatable menu and ap- 
propriate music, President Randall of the Association spoke briefly of 
the significance of the meeting and compared the banquet in question 
with the first one held in Marietta, namely, that of July 4th, 1788, not 
far from the spot upon which the present one was being enjoyed. At 
the historic banquet described, the speaker stated, were present the 
officers of Marietta, Fort Harmar, together with a few friendly In- 
dians. The speaker produced portions of the speech made at that time 
by Judge James Varnum and after relating some amusing incidents 
concerning the Marietta pioneers, he introduced as toastmaster of the 
evening, Prof. Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati, who gracefully and enter- 
tainingly conducted the banquet to its finish. The main address of the 
evening was delivered by President F. C. Mitchell of the University of 
South Carolina, his subject being, “The Vicarious Element in Virginia’s 
History.” It was a masterly and eloquent discussion of the negro prob- 
lem of the South in its historic, economic and future aspects. Impromptu 
toasts were then responded to by Mayor McKinney of Marietta, Mrs. 
Livia Simpson Poffenberger, Editor of the Point Pleasant (W. Va.) 
State Gazette, Prof. Bradford, Miami University, Ohio, Hon. W. W.-: 
Longmoor, Secretary Kentucky State Historical Society, Prof. Isaac J. 
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Cox, University of Cincinnati, W. C. Culkins, formerly Auditor of 
Hamilton county, Prof. A. W. Dunn, Public Schools of Indianapolis, and 
Prof. Archer Butler Hulbert, Marietta College. 

The second day of the meeting, namely, Saturday, was ushered in 
by an early excursion of the visitors under the charge of Captain Wil- 
liam N.. Hall, United States Engineer, to Dam No. 18, which is one of the 
extensive and interesting pieces of engineering being constructed by the 
United States Government, and now rapidly nearing completion; it is 
regarded as one of the most modern wonders of mechanical ingenuity, 
as well as one of the great improvements which redound to the benefit 
of the industries of the Ohio Valley. At 10 a. m. in Assembly Hall 
of the Marietta College Library, under the auspices of the Historical 
Association, was held a special meeting of the history teachers, conducted 
by Prof. F. P. Goodwin, Cincinnati. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Arthur W. Dunn, Director of Civics, Indianapolis Public Schools, upon 
“Civic Value of Local History.” This was followed by a discussion 
of the paper by Mr. W. C. Culkins, Cincinnati, and Prof. Henry R. 
Spencer, Ohio State University. The formal literary program was 
<losed by an address by Miss Mary Lowe, Circleville, on “The Present 
Status of History in the Schools.” 

The annual business session of the Association was then held, at 
which changes were made in the constitution and reports of officers 
heard and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents, Dr. W. J. Holland, Pittsburg; Hon. Virgil C. 
Lewis, Charleston, W. Va.; Hon. W. W. Longmoor, Frankfort, Ky., and 
Prof. A. W. Dunn, Indianapolis. 

Recording Secretary, Prof. A. B. Hulbert, Marietta. 

Corresponding Secretary, Prof. I. J. Cox, Cincinnati. 

There were elected as additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Harry B. Mackoy, Covington, Ky.; Harlow Lindley, Richmond, 
Ind.; Prof. F. P. Goodwin, Cincinnati; W. H. Elson, Athens, and E. O. 
Randall, Columbus, ex-officio. 

On Saturday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, in the same room, a meeting 
was held devoted to the historic highways, which meeting was pre- 
sided over by Prof. A. E. Morse, Marietta College. Papers were pre- 
sented as follows: 

(a) Braddock’s Road, by Prof. Henry W. Temple, Washington 

and Jefferson College. 

(b) Zane’s Trace, Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Ohio University. 

(c) The Old Maysville Road, Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington. 

Mr. Wilson being unable to be present, the paper was read by Mr. 
Harry B. Mackoy. 

The meetings were all well attended both by the people of Marietta 
and delegates from abroad. The hospitality of the good people of 
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Marietta could not have been surpassed. The place and time of the 
next annual meeting was left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 
The proceedings in full of the meetings above, including addresses, , etc.,. 
will be published either in a later number of The Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society Quarterly or in a separate publication by 
the same Society. 





PALEOLITHIC MAN IN THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


[The following article was written by P. P. Cherry and published 
in the Wadsworth Banner, February 9, 1908. We deem it of sufficient. 
interest and importance to reproduce in this Quarterly.—Ebrtor.] 

Near the highest land in the state of Ohio, near the great water- 
shed, has been found evidences of the existence of human life during the 
ice age in America. 

Southern Western Reserve in itself is a veritable wonderland to 
the scientific man, the antiquarian, the geologist and the student. Here is 
to be found the inland lake region of Ohio with its some 60 odd fresh- 
water, inland, glacial lakes whose bottoms are far below the level of 
Lake Erie’s deepest depths. These lakes were ground out by immense 
glaciers from one-half to a mile in depth. The wash of thousands of 
years, from neighboring hillsides, have but served partly to fill up these 
ice-plowed grooves. 

Commencing at the present site of Akron and extending to within 
14 miles of Lake Erie, was a large glacial lake containing an area of 55- 
miles. From the southwest end of this lake a wide river ran south- 
wardly through Summit lake, and entered the Tuscarawas river on its- 
way to the gulf. Summit lake today lies 396 feet above Lake Erie and 
empties its waters therein. 

The rock bottom of the old Cuyahoga channel lies 200 feet below: 
its present muddy bottom. 

When we consider that Lake Erie’s average depth is not over 200 
feet we realize that that body of water did not, could not exist in those 
days. It was probably at that time a wide and fertile valley with a: 
stream running through it which emptied into the Tuscarawas. 

With the recent discoveries of Dr. Metz at Madisonville, W. C. 
Mills in the Tuscarawas valley, and Prof. G. Frederick Wright in Wads- 
‘worth, it has been fully established that man did exist in Ohio during~ 
the ice age; not only in the southern part of the state, but in the Western 
Reserve as well. 

For several years, Capt. T. D. Wolbach had in his collection what 
he believed to be a paleolith from the ice age. Placing himself in com- 
munication with Prof. G. Frederick Wright, who occupies the chair of 
Geology in Oberlin College, member of the U. S. Geological survey, and” 
author of the “Ice Age in America,” who is probably the greatest living- 
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authority in the world, he induced that gentleman who is now over 70 
years old to visit Wadsworth. The venerable president of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society came and was convinced that 
he held in his hand the finest paleolith that had ever been discovered. 
The professor wanted to see the place where the stone was found. Here 
he and Professor Bronson of Oberlin College found the finest specimen 
of a kame or an eschar terrace that either had ever examined. 

In the spring, Professor Wright who has but recently returned from 
‘Siberia, in the interest of the government, will send a force of some 
half dozen geologists to Wadsworth to complete further investigations. 

The surrounding country has given up freely, upon investigation, 
the bones of the walrus, musk ox and mastodon, animals contemporan- 
eous with the ice age in America. 

In the early 70’s of the last century, the writer found, three miles 
south of Wadsworth, on a terrace on the Chippewa, a paleolith, but in a 
bad state of preservation. It was found at the bottom of an immense 
prehistoric stone tumuli, the largest in the state. The neighboring road- 
ways had needed repairing, so, this magnificent monument of a mighty 
race long since passed away, was leveled for modern purposes. On a 
‘short haul it took two teams 36 days to level this lordly work of a dead 
race. The ground under this work had been burned hard, and among 
the burned roots of a still live tree was found this paleolith. 

Thus has been established the fact that man lived in northern Ohio 
some eight or ten thousand years ago. 

Rock shelters abound in Medina, Lorain and Summit counties, some 
-of which have been scientifically examined and under many feet of kitchen 
midden, charcoal and bones of various animals were found human re- 
mains, thus agreeing with the finds of France. 

Professor Denton in his book “Our Planet,” relates of pre-Adamic 
man that “his long arms are in front of his hairy body, and hands are 
between his knees, while his legs are dangling down. His complexion 
is darker than an Indian’s, his beard short and like the hair of his body; 
the unkempt hair of his head bushy thick; his eyebrows are short and 
thick; and with his sloping forehead and brutal countenance, he seems 
like a caricature of a man, rather than that of an actual man.” 

One of the oldest Vedic odes, older than any of the sacred scrip- 
tures, asks: 


“Nature below, and power and will above. 
Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it here? 
Whence, whence? this manifold creation spring?” 


Some cheap papers throughout the country have endeavored to be- 
little the Wadsworth “find” even going so far as to suggest “a plant.” 
On Thanksgiving day, 1907, I had a talk with Captain Wolbach about 
-this stone, and he was anxious to have it passed upon by the greatest 
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living authorities. He informed me at that time that he had been trying 
to induce Professor Wright to visit Wadsworth, for that purpose. Every 
one who is acquainted with Capt. T. D. Wolbach knows that it is utterly 
impossible for him to deceive. Habit makes character, and his word 
alone is worth most men’s bond. 


WERE THE MOUNDS USED FOR DWELLINGS. 


[As a sample of the various curious theories advanced by dif- 
ferent writers concerning the purposes of the mounds, we give the fol- 
lowing, written by Dr. I. N. Smith, Westerville, Ohio, and published 
some time ago in The Ohio State Journal. — Eprrtor.] 

Were the earthworks which the Mound-Builders left built for dwell- 
ing places? Dr. I. N. Smith of Westerville is urging this theory. He 
says: 

The unknown has a certain fascination for many who will work 
away for years, or until the mystery will be in certain degree solved. 
We, as a people, have been planted on this American continent, where 
we found a people scattered over its entire extent, who knew nothing 
of the people who preceded them. They knew nothing as to who built 
these ancient works, nor what became of them. The people we found 
here— The American Indians —or native Americans — showed different 
physical build, according to the tribes to which they belonged. 

Not so the Mound-builders. So far as can be ascertained, they 
presented a certain fixed type of manhood, that was alike over the whole 
extent of the North American continent. Their works were alike. How 
came this similarity over so vast an extent, where the only communi- 
cation was by footpaths and trails? 

A theory to be of any value must account for existing known facts, 
or a greater percentage of the known facts than some other theory. 
The theory I wish to advance now is that these people came from the 
south, gradually working farther north along our system of rivers, 
going south each year with birds and returning to their northern haunts 
the next spring. This ebb and flow of a people who gradually increased 
until they became millions were the means by which we find the simi- 
larity of physical constitution and the sameness of all their works. 


NOT JUDGED BY PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Now let us look at the enigma—the mound. There has been too 
much judging by our own mode of living—by our own civilization — 
by what might be termed “extreme poetic license,” if I may be allowed 
such an expression. Let us again theorize. Suppose that after these people 
had grown in numbers to such an extent that the locality where they 
spent the greater part of the year began to be of some value. Well, sup- 
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pose they selected a certain few to stay on this ground and hold posses- 
sion: What would these people most need? A house to protect them 
from the rigors of the winter till their friends came back from the South. 

These mounds as we find them here in Ohio were to live in during 
the winter. Some have the remains of human being in them. Some 
have not. 

In the West, Iowa, for instance, there are no human remains — 
so far as my experience goes. But there are the bones of deer and other 
animals. The general formation of the mound is the same, except in 
the Des Moines river. Each has a sand well in the center to dispose 
of the water from the melting snow that might come in during the 
winter. 

In the ancient mounds in Ohio, will be found human remains in 
all manner of shapes and positions, of which I will speak later on. 
Now these were made with split logs, providing a frame work in a 
circular form, after which the dirt was piled against it, making the . 
house two or three times the height of the mound as we see it. 

But as the frame rotted away the earth settled down by its own 
weight, which always left a depression in the center. Here in Frank- 
lin county we find the hearthstone in this center, which was for fire. 
In other parts of the world today we find this plan of a rude house, 
with the forked body of a tree to climb out on. Smoke did not cut any 
figure with these people. 


TO GO FROM ONE TO ANOTHER. 


In Iowa we see the same general plan as here. But in addition 
we find that a well had been dug from 5 to 8 feet in depth and this 
filled with sand. On top of this was the. hearthstone, as here, and 
strewn about are ashes and charcoal with bones of game animals. But 
in a great majority of cases no human bones are found. Some of these 
mounds still show the imprint of the split timber in the soil after the 
timber has long since decayed. 

In Webster county, Iowa, we could see in the early settlement of the 
country that a line of mounds would extend due east and west, from one 
river to another. Another feature which we do not see here is that on 
the large streams these earth houses are connected by a covered earth- 
way, so that one could go from one house to another. 

There have been two great centers of population known as “mound 
builders,” viz, in Missouri, Illinois and Ohio, as one center, and the south, 
especially Tennessee, the other and the mixing of these people did not 
come by way across the continent, but by the mingling of north and 
south migration. The little clay stew pot found in the mounds of ‘Iowa 
and Missouri was made with exactly the same tools as those found in 
Ohio and Tennessee. 
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But the clay in Ohio would not stand the touch of time. In Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and in Missouri and Iowa we find wagon loads of these 
clay stew pots. These are washed out by the rivers in Iowa and found 
in mounds in Missouri and Tennessee. 

Ohio was at one time undoubtedly a prairie country, or nearly so, 
on whose broad stretches of plain roamed uncounted millions of buffalo 
and other wild animals. Then came the mound builders, who lived on 
this vast game preserve, in undisputed possession. This state of affairs 
may have continued for centuries, with the gradual tendency of acclima- 
tion and localization, which may have changed them to a difference in 
type as we find the American Indians. 


SWEPT AWAY BY INDIANS. 


Or the old mound builders may have been swept away by the red 
men, who may have caught them in Ohio in their winter houses, like 
rats in a trap, the houses falling down on them and making for them 
their only monuments known to us, the ancient mounds. 

I mentioned the fact that in Iowa there are no human remains 
in the mounds. This may have come from the fact that this people 
were driven out in summer, when these earth houses were not in use, 
and in consequence no one in them. 

Now I am not interested in any pet theory, only so far as it may 
offer a solution or plan to work out a solution of an unknown problem. 
If some one has a better way of accounting for what we find left by 
these mysterious people I will be pleased to have him bring it forward. 
Some may say: “What reason have you for thinking they came from 
the South?” 

We find things here in Ohio that were made of onyx and stone 
from Mexico. 

Some may say: “Why, these mounds were for burial *mounds.” 
If so, all mounds would have human remains in them. But they have 
not. Again, some may say: “What about Circleville, where there were 
hundreds of skeletons carted away when the mound was leveled?” 
That’s easy to account for. There had been a battle. The mound build- 
ers had been killed and thrown into their own houses by the victors. 

In a great many instances there scems to be the evidence that the 
houses had been set on fire on the outside, then the dead bodies thrown 
in. 


Vol. XVITI—8*. 
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THE LATEST PREHISTORIC NEWS. 


The actual results of archaeological explorations in Ohio and else- 
where in this country are sufficient to arouse interes¢ and curiosity in 
the life and world of the lost and unrecorded people. But what the 
newspapers say concerning these explorations surpasses the tales of 
Arabian Nights or Baron Munchausen. For instance, concerning the 
exhumations by Prof. W. C. Mills at Fort Ancient the past summer 
(1908), a leading Ohio daily exploited the following: ; 

“A remarkable stone, bearing what is thought to be the hiero- 
glyphics of the mound builders, was found yesterday on the portion of 
old Fort Ancient recently purchased by the state. Surveyors are busy 
laying off plans of the new possessions preparatory to making excava- 
tions and the stone was picked up. It is about the size of a man’s hand 
and is very dark, almost black. Upon the surface are small markings 
resembling the Chinese picture writing. This is the first evidence of 
a writing by the mound builders that has ever been found, it is claimed, 
and an effort will be made to cypher out the meaning of the writing.” 

And another metropolitan journal went on—or better, went off — 
to say: 

“The entrance to what is thought to be a cave of large dimen- 
sions has been discovered at Fort Ancient, the historic earthworks of 
the Mound Builders in eastern Warren County. Workmen are clearing 
away the underbrush from that section of the old fort recently pur- 
chased by the state and slight excavations have brought to light some 
new facts. 

“At the base of the fort immediately within the Great Gateway, 
while the workmen were about the base of a tree, a layer of stone was 
struck. Further excavations showed that it was at some pavement, 
which had been covered with about eighteen inches of earth. 

“This pavement leads to the base of the fort where a small open- 
ing was found in the rock. The tearing away of earth and rock revealed 
a larger opening, which seemed to lead into a cave of gigantic dimen- 
sions. A torch was thrust in at the opening and the walls were seen 
to gleam with great brilliance. A stone was thrown into the opening, 
but could not be heard to fall. The mouth is only a foot in diameter 
and the solid rock so surrounds it that the cave can not be entered with- 
out extensive blasting.” 

These are samples of the latest news received by the reporters 
over wireless connections concerning the Mound Builders who are unable 
to deny or disprove the statements. Of course no such hieroglyphic 
stone or cave was ever discovered because neither ever existed. 








